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A pile of couplers and brake shoes salvaged from the scrap pile and ready for further service. 


FINE example of the rigorous economizing the New Jersey division of the Pennsylvania 
A that is being done by the important rail- system. 

roads of the country is reflected in the han- When this scrap was unloaded it was found 
dling of a carload of scrap recently received atthe that the sorters had declaimed 4430 pounds or 
Pennsylvania railroad shops, at Trenton. The car about 814 per cent of the shipment. 
contained 51,900 pounds of miscellaneous iron, A brief calculation revealed that the purchase 
steel and metal scrap, accumulated at a point on of this reclaimed material in the new market 














Lead is melted off coated cable scrap and cast into 24-pound ingots which are used as counterweights on loco- 
motives and for calking and other purposes 
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Scrap dock at Trenton, N. J., where the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. sorts 
over 30,000 to 40,000 tons of scrap annually 


would have involved an outlay of 
$344.57, whereas its value to the rail- 
road as scrap was only $22.15. When 
the total turnover of railroad scrap 
is considered, the saving is found to 
be a huge one. For instance, the 
Pennsylvania along its entire system 
during 1924 accumulated over 466,- 
000 net tons of iron and steel scrap, 
of which 427,061 tons was sold for 
$6,531,755.80. The remainder, some 
40,000 net tons, was reclaimed into 
a new material value of more than 
$6,000,000. Its scrap value would have 
been only a little over $600,000. In 
the same year the road sold over 6968 
net tons of nonferrous metal scrap 
for a total of $906,318.51. 

These figures may be regarded as 
conservative, because the Pennsylvania 
system marketed much less scrap in 
1924 than in 1923, due principally to 
lower market prices and to smaller 
accumulations of certain grades of 
scrap on account of decreased main- 
tenance work. Normal yearly scrap 
accumulations average considerably 
larger. 

Results at the Trenton scrap dock 
alone show the extent to which sal- 
vaging makes inroads on orders for 
new material. In one year, the ma- 
terial reclaimed at Trenton included 
241,000 pounds of miscellaneous car 
castings and forgings, 22,000 brake 
shoes of all kinds, 2847 brake beams 
of all kinds, 49 smoke-box doors for 
locomotives and 63 standard log 
chains. That same year, 181,480 
pounds of lead were reclaimed at 
Trenton. There are many other items 
in the’ salvaged material, such as 
bolts and nuts, boiler tubes, and wire. 


All the buildings at the scrap dock 


at Trenton are built from reclaimed 
material, including timbers from 
scrapped freight cars and railroad 


structures, corrugated sheets, pipe, and 
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the like. The scrap is bought locally 
for various purposes; the Greek Cath- 
olic church at Trenton recently built 
around its cemetery a fence made of 
scrap boiler tubes from locomotives 
on the Pennsylvania system. Many 
such tubes are used for miscellaneous 
purposes in and around Trenton. Out 
of the railroad scrap pile comes much 
material which satisfies demands that 
otherwise would have to be filled with 
new products. 

The Trenton scrap dock is equipped 
with sufficient machinery and other 
apparatus for handling the scrap and 
performing minor operations neces- 
sary in effecting the salvage work. 
The buildings are equipped with a 
blacksmith forge, a nut-tapping ma- 
chine, pipe-threading machine, small 
air hammer, drill press, agetylene cut- 
ting and welding apparatus, clamps, 
vises and other units. A locomotive 


crane with magnet is employed for 
unloading and loading scrap. 

An interesting spot in the yard is 
that where lead is reclaimed from the 
coated cable scrap. The lead is melted 
off in a large pot heated by coal. It 
is then cast in 24-pound ingots which 
are used for locomotive counter- 
weights, for calking pipe and for 
other purposes. 

Not the least important result of 
the salvaging of scrap by the rail- 
roads, is the effect on the scrap mar- 
ket. When the railroads, the most 
important single suppliers of scrap, 
reduce their offerings by 8% per.cent, 
the result is that they get a some- 
what higher price on what they sell. 


Mining Congress Joins 


Standards Body 


The membership list of the Ameri- 
can engineering standards committee 
has recently been increased by the ad- 
mission of the American Mining con- 
gress which becomes a regular mem- 
ber body with one _ representative, 
James F. Callbreath, and one alter- 
nate Col. Warren R. Roberts. 

The American Mining Congress is 
extensively engaged in standardization 
activities, having an entire division 
devoted to the subject. Under the 
division are two general committees 
one on coal mining, and one on metal 
mining. Under the first 25 committees 
and subcommittees are operating. 

The congress was already taking 
active and important part in the 
work of the American’ engineering 
standards committee and holds spon- 
sorship for nine standardization proj- 
ects in the mining field. 




















A locomotive crane with magnet is used for unloading and loading scrap at 
the railroad scrap dock at Trenton 
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Taxes Overburden Iron Mines 


Increases in Michigan Due to Town and County Expenditures, Not to Advance 






in State’s Valuations— Offset by Improved Engineering Practices— 
Costs Now Stabilized—A Three-Year Cycle Theory of Prices 


i oe iron mines of Michigan 
are appraised annually by the 
state tax department, formerly 
known as the board of state tax com- 
missioners. For the purpose of this 
valuation the mining companies sup- 
ply the appraiser of mines a de- 
tailed financial report for each indi- 
vidual mine covering the operations 
of the five years preceding, together 
with maps, drill records and ore 
estimates. This information  fur- 
nishes a means of obtaining a complete 
and authoritative picture of the main 
economic factors operative in the 
Michigan iron mining industry. 

The purpose of this article is to 
present details of certain of these 
factors, particularly the average cost 
and profit, the ore reserves and the 
present productive capacity of the 
various districts and to discuss the 
economic tendencies in the mining 
industry by the data. 

Michigan iron ore production comes 
from four principal districts and data 
on costs and ore reserves are segre- 
gated in like manner. These districts 
are as follows: Marquette range, in 
Marquette and Barga counties; Goge- 
bie county; Iron county, and Dickin- 
son county. 

The production from Iron and Dick- 
inson counties is grouped generally 
under the heading, Menominee range, 
but there is a natural geological di- 
vision into two districts which is re- 
flected in the grade of ore produced. 
Iron county ores are all nonbessemer 
and with two exceptions, high phos- 
phorus, while Dickinson county pro- 
duces bessemer and  nonbessemer 
grades but no high phosphorus ores. 

The iron ores occur in the Upper 
and Middle Huronian divisions of the 
major group of ancient rocks known 
geologically as the Pre-Cambrian. The 
high phosphorus ores of Iron county 
and the ore from one mine on the 
Marquette range are derived from 
Upper Huronian iron formation. The 
remaining ores of the state are of 
Middle Huronian age. 


Average Costs, Receipts And Profits 


The bulk of the Michigan iron ore 
production comes from underground 


sources, the exception being the Ply- 
mouth and Wakefield pits 


on the 


By L. P. Barrett 
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Data Authoritative 


z P. BARRETT, mining geo- 
logist for the Michigan state 
department of conservation, and 
state mine appraiser, has written 
for IRON TRADE REVIEW an ex- 
ceptional article concerning the 
iron ore industry of that portion 
of the Lake Superior district. Less 
has been written in the past con- 
cerning the Michigan iron mines 
than those of Minnesota because 
less information has been avail- 
able, although there has been 
much demand for details. Mr. 
Barrett presents a complete pic- 
ture of the economics of the in- 
dustry in that state. In this part 
of the article the various factors 
of costs and profits are set forth, 
touching especially on the subject 
of taxes. In the second part, to 
be published in an early issue of 
IRON TRADE REVIEW he gives de- 
tails pertaining to the state’s re- 
serves and _ resources.—EDITOR 
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FIG. 1—DISTRIBUTION OF DOLLARS RE- 
CEIVED FOR MICHIGAN IRON ORE 
1920 TO 1924 INCLUSIVE 
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Gogebic range and a small tonnage 
of low iron, high silica ores from 
Marquette and Dickinson counties. 
Average costs, receipts and profits for 
the past five vears for active under- 
ground mines in the state are pre- 
sented in Table II. The per ton fig- 
ures are weighted averages. Cost of 
mining, taxes, overhead expense, in- 
terest and carrying cost of idle prop- 
erties are based on production or 
tons mined and transportation, mar- 
keting expense, royalty, and receipts, 
from sale of ore on shipments. 

The computation of receipts from 
sale of ore excludes those deliveries 
made at cost to consuming interests, 
but is based upon approximately 85 
per cent of the total shipments of 
the past five years and is believed 
to be representative of the average 
value of the entire output. The table 
do not include depletion and federal 
taxes. 

The average gross earnings on op- 
erations for the past five years in- 
cluding open pit and underground 
mines and partial cost of idle mines 
was $1.1479 per ton. Fee owners 
share or royalty totals $0.4883. In- 
terest and carrying cost of idle mines, 
representative of about 70 per cent of 
the total, amount to $0.1147, leaving 
operators a net profit of $0.5449, ex- 
clusive of depletion and federal in- 
come tax. For active underground 
mines alone gross earnings on mine 
operations amount to $1.0427. Roy- 
alty and interest are $0.4874, leaving 
operators a net margin of $0.5553. 
The period included two good years, 
1920 and 1923, two poor years 1921 
and 1924, with 1922 slightly below 
the average of the five. The lead- 
ing county in earnings on mine op- 
eration was Gogebic with a profit of 
$1.2711, followed in order by Mar- 
quette, Iron and Dickinson, but the 
greatest net return to the operator 
is in Marquette county where a con- 
siderable portion of the mines are 
owned in fee. Gross receipts per ton 
for the period varied from $5.9597 in 
Gogebic county to $5.1637 in Iron 
county. 

A comparison of the average cost 
of the past five years with the five 
years ending Jan. 1, 1915 is shown in 
Table I. Although there is a dif- 
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ference of only $0.009 in the opera- 
tor’s profit for the two periods it is 
significant that their margin alone 
shows a decrease while all other fac- 
tors of cost and profit show an in- 
crease, the greatest percentage of ad- 
vance béing in the item of taxes 
and transportation and the smallest 
in cost of mining. 

The average underground mining 
cost of the past five years is $2.2044. 
Dickinson county is highest with 
$2.6084 and Iron county lowest at 
$1.9527. The greatest savings in 
costs from the peak of 1921 have been 
made in the item of mining costs 
which, for underground mines, was 
reduced from $2.63 in 1920 to $1.93 
in 1923 and $1.97 in 1924. Taking 
into consideration the fact that min- 
ing cost showed the smallest increase 
over the five-year period ending Jan. 
1, 1915 this record is a tribute to the 
general operating efficiency of the en- 
gineers in charge of the Michigan 
mines. 

Transportation expenses have been 
reduced during the past five years 
from an average of $1.88 in 1920 to 
$1.55 in 1924, the bulk of the saving 
being in lake freight. Rail freights 
were increased in 1921 and slightly 
decreased in 1922 and 1923. The only 
change in rates in 1924 was a re- 
duction of 3 cents per ton in west- 
ern Marquette ores, effective May 
26. The variation in state average 
costs of rail transportation in 1923 
and 1924 is due to proportionate dif- 
ferences in shipments from the vari- 
ous districts. Overhead expenses show 
little change during the five years 
and marketing expense is practically 
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Table I 
Costs Are Compared 


Average, all iron 1910 1920 Increase (-+-) 
mines in Michigan to1914 to 1924 decrease (—) 
“inclusive inclusive per cent 

Cost of mining, in- 

cluding deferred 

IID, Sibevhcvtasreteenstegnes $1.4478 $2.1063 
Taxes except fed- 

eral income and 

excess profits ... 0.1210 
Overhead expense 

and interest on 

indebtedness and 

carrying cost of 

idle mines 
Transportation and 

marketing cost.... 
Royalty 


+ 46 


0.3230 +167 


0.3715 


1.7503 
0.4883 








Total 
operator 
Receipts from sale 
OE. GEG ccciseninenes 
Operator’s profit 
exclusive of de- 
pletion and fed- 
eral taxes 0.5539 0.5449 


! 1 Mat t ! HEMT 


cost 
$5.0394 


5.5843 


1.6 
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cost per ton is based on total ship- 
ments it is only about 50 per cent 
of the actual expense of that part 
of the ore which is sold. 

The total taxes paid by iron min- 
ing companies during the five years 
has remained about the same and 
the yearly per ton cost varies in- 
versely with the amount of ore mined. 
A better perspective of tax cost is 
obtained from Fig. 2, showing the 
per cent variation of total mine as- 
sessment and taxes paid on this valu- 
ation from 1914 to 1924, the assessed 
valuation and taxes paid in 1914 be- 
ing plotted as 100 per cent and the 
curve showing the percentage of in- 
crease and decrease during succeed- 
ing years. The evidence is conclusive 
that the increase in mine taxes is 
not due to advance in valuation by 
the board of state tax commissioners 





by the various appropriating bodies. 
By way of illustration of the dis- 
tribution of the general property tax 
Fig. 3 shows graphically for the typi- 
cal county of Gogebic the percentage 
of change in assessed valuation, state 
taxes and local expenditures for the 


years 1914 to 1924. The numerical 
values for 1914 are treated as 100 per 
cent. The increase of 250 per cent 
in local expenditures is in sharp con- 
trast to the increase of 25 per cent 
in the county’s taxable wealth. It 
is noticeable that the only saving dur- 
ing the past 14 years is in the county’s 
proportion of state expenditures which 
has shown a steady decline since 
1919, and at present is only about 50 
per cent in excess of the amount 
raised in 1914. 

The total taxes paid in Gogebic 
county in 1924 amounted to $2,839,- 
036.80. Of this amount $162,398.61 
was for state purposes and the bal- 
ance of $2,676,638.19 was raised for 
local city, township and county pur- 
poses. The _ state tax, therefore, 
amounted to only 5.7 cents out of 
every dollar raised. The local ex- 
penditures in Gogebic county are pro- 
portionately higher than the other 
iron counties of the state, but it is 
generally true that in all the districts 
the bulk of increase in mine taxa- 
tion since 1914 comes from local ex- 
penditures, and the principal saving 
is in state taxes. The evidence seems 
conclusive that any great relief in 
the burden of iron mine taxation can 
be effected only through economy in 
township, city, village and county gov- 
ernment. 


Fig. 4 shows the state cost, re- 
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FIG. 2—PERCENTAGE OF VARIATION OF ASSESSED VALUATION AND TAXES PAID BY MICHIGAN IRON MINES 1914 to 1925 
—PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE IN 
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FIG. 3 


ASSESSED VALUATION, STATE TAX AND LOCAL EXPENDITURES SINCE 1924 








1906 to 1924 inclusive. The curves in- 
dicate some interesting economic tend- 
encies worth mentioning in detail. 

For the period 1906 to 1916 profits 
in mining were proportionate to ore 
prices as the curve of total cost main- 
tained a straight line. From 1915 to 
1920 both costs and receipts mounted 
rapidly. In 1921 prices declined 
sharply but costs continued to mount 
due largely to the radical curtailment 
of production and shipments during 
the depression of that year. In the 
following year costs were reduced 
nearly $1 a ton or two-fifths of the 
distance back to the average of the 
years of 1906 to 1916, and since 1922 
total costs have shown little varia- 
tion. ,It is the writer’s opinion that 
total ‘ore costs now are generally 
stabilized; There will be small year- 
ly fluctuations proportionate to ton- 
nage produced and profit will be di- 
rectly dependent on the price of ore 
as it was prior to 1917. 

Peakg:and depressions of ore prices 
and consequent profits followed a 
three-year cycle in the prewar years, 
and the trend since 1919 seems to 
indicate that the industry will see a 
repetition of this experience. From 
1907 to 1916 the curves in Fig. 3 
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FIG. 4—YEARLY AVERAGH COSTS, RECEIPTS AND PROFITS OF MICHIGAN IRON 
MINES, 1906 TO 1924 


clearly exhibit this condition and it 
is also noteworthy that in each suc- 
ceeding three-year cycle the’ average 
receipts and profits were appreciably 
smaller than in the preceding three 


years. Thus the peak of 1910 was 
less than 1907, and 1913 was still 
lower, and the drop in priee for the 
years 1914 and 1915 was greater than 
(Concluded on Page 630) 

























































































TABLE II 
Average Costs, Receipts and Profits,MichiganActive Underground Mines 
ITEMS: PER TON 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 Average 
Cost of mining: : 
ONS RODD TAD $1.8997 $1.7103 $1.2139 $1.3068 $1. 3663 $1.5152 
IIE, 5. 0G yc cele» o'sutoeee .7341 . 8843 .6565 .6253 .6124 .6892 
0° og | SRE PRR i saa 2.6338 $.6338 2.5946 $2.5946 1.8704 $1.8704 1.9321 $1.9321 1.9787 $1.9787 2.2044 $2.2044 
Deferred Mining Costs.......... 2.0542 .0650 .0619 .0589 .0807 .0636 
Taxes except federal income: 
General property............. .2110 5044 3595 . 2658 . 2944 3011 
Federal corporation........... .0210 .0273 .0050 .0031 .0088 .012 
PON NNE SS. oi, a ovactna oo peewee he 1 oe a phter .0080 0044 .O154 .0055 
Ee He ek oa ae S.2520): «2500 => SST... SHA). S728 - HS 2733 2733 3186 §=©.3186 .3187 3187 
Overhead expense: 
ee eS eee eee .0747 . 1083 1001 .0752 0760 .0834 
General superintendence....... .0236 .0646 .0486 .0471 .0589 .0455 
Fire insurance... .......se0e0% .0055 .0114 .0073 .0052 .0050 .0063 
Contingent expense. .......... .0091 0159 .0121 . 0084 0111 0107 
ee PE eae cor re 1230 1280 1434 1153 .1055 1217 
a sick Sirtcn eed as a 2359 .2359 .3282 .3282 3128 -.3415 -..3832 2512 2565 .2565 2676 .2676 
Transportation expense: 
ee ORR  ee eee . 8351 .9782 . 8845 . 7938 . 8075 . 8493 
Boat freight? aia hc achvale $45 Wwe ee 1.0438 . 7636 .6960 .8291 . 7488 . 8558 
Cargo insurance. ......:...:.% .0023 .0018 .0020 .0019 0019 .0020 
(ty) | eee o 1.8812 1.8812 1.7436 1.7436 1.5825 1.5825 1.6248 1.6248 1.5582 1.5582 1.7071 1.7071 
Marketing expense: 
Selling commission...........-- .0484 .0427 .0507 .0412 .0459 0474 
PIT ONE, 35 3%. uN Sas weds nds .0056 .0038 .0045 .0039 .0033 .0043 
WOGMies ss tka ads users -0540 .0540 .0465 .0465 .0552 .0552 °%0451 ..0451 .0492 .0492 .0517 .0517 
TOTAL ORE COSTS........-. 5.0911 5.3096 4.2540 4.1854 4.2419 4.6131 
Receipts from sale of ore....... 6.4544 5.5561 5.1429 5.6100 4.9334 5.6558 
Gross earnings on mine operation. +1. 3633 +.2465 +.8889 +1.4246 +.6915 +1.0428 
TALE ORNS Se OE .5355 .4251 . 3635 . 3839 3259 4135 
Interest on indebtedness........ .0562 .0932 .0808 .0899 0623 0739 
ig et) CRORE fe Lt Bird tec nO RE: .5917. .5917 .5183 .5183 .4443 .4443 .4738 .4738 3882 .3882 4874 .4874 
Net Operators profit (+) or loss (—) 
except federal income tax and 
depletion......... apn eT pe +.7716 —.2718 +.4446 +.9508 +. 3033 +.5553 
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DIFFERENT STAGES OF CONSTRUCTION OF THE CHANNEL STEEL BARGES BUILDING AT THE ATLANTIC WORKS EAST BOSTON.— 
UPPER LEFT, SHOWS BOTTOM BUILT OF CHANNELS RIVETED SIDE TO SIDE—THE TWO VIEWS BELOW SHOW SIDES IN PLACE 
UPPER AND CENTER RIGHT, GIVE A CLOSE UP OF THE STRUCTURAL FEATURES—LOWER RIGHT SHOWS THREE BAR- 
GES PRACTICALLY COMPLETED IN DRY DOCK FOR PAINTING AND FINISHING TOUCHES—TAKEN LATE IN JULY 
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Two channel steel construction barges in process of erection at the Atlantic Works, East Boston, Mass.—Bottoms, sides, ends and decks built up 
in separate convenient location and then moved into place by crane in assembling 


Fabricates Barges of Channels 


Steel Channels Riveted Side to Side With No Packing Between Flaying 
Surfaces Prove Watertight in Barge Construction—Cost of 
Construction Less Than for Wood and Life Longer 


IGHTERAGE barges, with very 
L few exceptions and except those 
that are self-propelled have al- 
ways been built of timber. This 
includes covered and_ refrigerator 
barges, lighters with power and 
hand hoisting, and open deck 
SCOWS. The wood construction has 
followed a practically standard 
design and boats have been built of 
varying quality of different kinds of 
timber. The life of barges in New 
York harbor has averaged about 17 
years before being rebuilt and about 
8 years after being rebuilt, or a to- 
tal life of 25 years. If properly back 
painted this average life could prob- 
ably be extended about 10 per cent. 
Steel construction, that is with 
plates, has been used in barge de- 
sign since liquid bulk movements 
have been undertaken. Many differ- 
ent designs of this class of construc- 
tion are in service in New York har- 
bor and they are giving complete 
satisfaction to their owners. Chan- 
nel steel construction of this type 
of vessel has -been tried with the 
use of fillers and other caulking, but 
they have all been bolted jobs. 
The New York Central railroad has 





The author is assistant to the manager of 
the marine department of the New York Cen- 
tral railroad. 


By G.S. Clark 


been making a study of the possi- 
bilities of steel construction as ap- 


plied to barges, and other harbor 
craft for a period of years and 
after a complete investigation de- 


cided that the type of channel steel 
construction known as the Ellis sys- 
tem gives all the necessary attributes 
to qualify it for use in the design 
of small equipment, suitable for rail- 
road lighterage service. Consequent- 
ly this type of construction was ap- 
proved for 10 hoisting lighters now 
under construction for the railroad. 

This represents the first really prac- 
tical adoption of channels riveted side 
to side without any packing or filler 

















END VIEW OF BARGE BUILT UNDER EL- 
LIS CHANNEL STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


between. The design calls for a rivet 
spacing of five diameters center to 
center. Channels are ordered rolled 
to full length so that‘no splicing or 
welding is necessary. 

It is readily seen that if properly 
carried out, the construction is more 
economical than other types of steel 
and is stronger in design than are 
the others. The jars and strains to 
which barges are. subjected, can 
be taken care of more satisfactorily 
by the use of channels than by plate 
construction, and damage and main- 
tenance repairs cost much less. 

The channels are of_ structural 
rather than ship section. In the job 
now under way 12-inch channels are 
used. The sides, ends, bottom and 
deck are riveted at different loca- 
tions and the entire boat is assem- 
bled by crane. The punching and 
cutting is done by machinery and 
the riveting is done with a 50-ton 
bull riveter. These bull riveters are 
also used in pressing out any little 
unevenness in the channel flanges. 

They are air driven and were speci- 
ally designed and built for this work 
by the shipyard. The operator can 
more than keep two men busy feeding. 
This explains why. this type of boat 
can be built cheaper than other steel 
designs, and in somewhat less time. 
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OF ONE OF THE ASSEMBLED BARGES—THE WIDE FLAT PLATE ON 
SIDE IS A GUARD OR RUBBING STRAKE AND IS RIVETED TO THE 


CHANNEL WEBS WHICH FORM THE SIDE OF THE BARGE 


The boats being built for the New 
York Central railroad are now un- 
der construction at the shipyard of 
the Atlantic Works, Inc., East Bos- 
ton, Mass. They are gas hoisting 
lighters with A-frame derrick and 
the power is furnished by single cyl- 


Mineral Values Reduced 


INERAL production in_ the 
United States last year was 


11 per cent less than in 1923, 
in value, according to a report issued 
by the department of the interior, 
summarizing data supplied by the 
division of mineral resources. The 
total value was $5,318,000,000, com- 
pared with $5,998,800,000 in 1923. 
The value for 1924 was 14 per cent 
above that for 1922 and 29 per cent 
over that for 1921, but 24 per cent 
less than that for 1920, when prices 


were at their highest. The report 


says: 


“The year 1924 was marked by a 
sharp decline in the iron and steel 
industry and also by the opening on 
a commercial basis of a new group 
of iron mines and a steel plant in 
Utah. The production of ore in the 
country as a whole was about one- 
fifth less than in 1923, and the ore 
shipped from mines was one-fourth 
less. The average value of ores 
shipped was $2.91, a drop of 54 cents 
from the average for 1923. The 
decline in ore movement may be as- 
cribed in part to a slowing up in 
demand for steel and a general reac- 
tion in pig iron manufacture during 
the middle of 1924, following the 
record year 1923, in which there was 
some overproduction. The shipments 
of pig iron decreased from 38,361,000 
long tons in 1923 to 31,064,000 tons 
in 1924. 

“The total output of soft coal for 
1924 is estimated at 483,280,000 short 
tons, a decrease of 80,877,000 tons 
from the total for 1923. The quanti- 


ty is about 11 per cent more than 
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inder 15-18 horsepower slow gpeed, 
heavy duty engines. The accompany- 
ing illustrations taken May 21 show 
several of the barges during the 
course of construction at the yard 
of the builders. It is said that there 
is more riveting in this type of con- 


the average for the three years of 
depression 1919, 1921, and 1922, and 
15 per cent less than the average 
for the active years 1918, 1920, and 
1923. 

“The anthracite industry during 
1924 was in the main without dis- 
turbing influences other than ‘out- 
law strikes.’ Despite the effect of 
such strikes the total output was 
80,548,000 long tons, as against 83,- 
338,000 long tons in 1923, when an 
extraordinary demand created by the 
shortage due to the strike of 1922 
drove production almost to the peak 
attained in war years. 

“In step with the slackened pace in 
the iron and steel industry and the 
absence of unusual demand for coke 
as household fuel, the production of 
coke fell off to 43,652,000 short tons, 
which was less than the output in 
any reeent years except those of se- 
vere depression, 1921 and 1922. The 
decrease was much more marked in 
the production of beehive coke, which 
was barely half as great as in 1923, 
than in that of by-product coke, which 
declined about 10 per cent. The by- 
product ovens contributed 77.9 per 
cent of the total coke-oven output, 
and the beehive ovens 22.1. The 
beehive coke industry is being fast 
relegated to the position of an auxili- 
ary source of supply, called upon 
when the output of the by-product 
ovens is not sufficient to meet the de- 
mand. 

“Five new by-produtt plants started 
production in 1924, and a number of 
new ovens were added to existing 
plants. The year’s production of 
by-product coke was 33,984,000 short 
tons, which has been exceeded only 
once, in 1923, and that of beehive 
coke was 9,668,000 short tons, less 


struction than with the usual plat- 
ing. But the riveting is so much 
easier that the labor costs are less. 
The boats which have been launched 
have proven absolutely watertight 
and have withstood all tests of this 
kind. Three of them will reach New 
York harbor late in July, and one 
of them will be turned over to the 
shipyard and patent owner for : ex- 
hibition purposes the day and date 
to be set later. This will afford 
a view of this interesting departure 
from “good ship practice.” 

After sufficient experience has been 
had with this type of equipment, a 
statement will be published giving 
the results of a steel boat which 
costs less to construct than timber, 
which tows easier than a timber boat, 
which will have a life of 50 years 
over the present 25, which will have 
maintenance costs much less than 
timber or other steel designs and 
which will probably reduce insurance 
premiums, as it has the approval of 
the American Bureau of shipping. 


in 1924 


than in any other 
financial depression 
1921 and 1922.” 


year since the 
of 1893, except 


Industrial Advertisers 
Eligible for Awards 


The committee in charge of the 
Harvard Advertising Awards, founded 
in 1923 by Edward W. Bok, has issued 
a statement calling to the attention 
of industrial advertisers and _ those 
using business and trade papers that 
advertisements or advertising cam- 
paigns appearing in the business press 
are eligible for consideration under 
the terms of the awards for 1925. 
In the formal announcement’ the 
awards were “restricted to newspaper 
and periodical advertising in the United 
States and Canada.” Under the ruling 
of the committee, therefore, business 
and technical papers are _ included 
under the term “periodicals.” 

According to the committee, inquiries 
from some industrial advertisers in- 
dicated that they were uncertain 
whether their campaigns and adver- 
tisements were eligible. While no 
special awards have been provided 
for industrial or trade advertising, 
as contrasted with consumer advertis- 
ing, the industrial advertisers are 
eligible to compete under the estab- 
lished classifications which provide 
three awards of $2000 each for cam- 
paigns and research, and three of 
$1000 for individual advertisements. 
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Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 














HE bolt and nut industry had 

l its inception in this country in 

1818. In that year Michael Rugg 
made bolts to order by the forging 
process. Square iron was rounded 
and then driven into a heading block 
by a hammer. During 1839 a part- 
nership was formed by Rugg and 
Martin Barnes and the first nut and 
bolt factory to be operated in Amer- 
ica on a commercial basis was es- 
tablished at Marion, Conn. Today this 
industry uses in excess of 750,000 
tons annually of soft open-hearth 
bars and rods. Companies participat- 
ing in the manufacture of these prod- 
ucts represent a large total and in- 
clude railroad, fabricating, boiler and 
tank shops and miscellaneous divi- 
sions. Of this number engaged. in 
the industry approximately 170 are 
commercial manufacturers. 

Under present practice bolts are 
formed by continuous running ma- 
chines. The medium-carbon steel bars 
in lengths up to 30 feet first are 
heated in a furnace and when at the 
proper temperature are gripped by 
a pair of tongs and placed in turn 
between feed rolls which serve the 
bolt heading machine. The operator 
then presses a foot lever and the 











Bolts and Nuts 


"HIS is the forty-fifth of a 

series of articles dealing with 
some of the obscure uses of steel 
which go far toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage. 

The first article on “corsets” ap- 
peared Nov. 22, 1923. Other ar- 
ticles appearing fortnightly since 
are: 


Pins Razor Blades 
Cotton Ties Pens 
Toys Steel Wool 


License Plates 
Hypodermic Needles 
Shoe Steel 

Tacks Crushed Steel 
Knives and Forks Skates 

Surgical Instruments Needles 

Fence Posts Phonograph Needles 
Eyeglass Cases Golf Clubs 

Fishing Tackle Mechanical Pencils 


Spinning Ringe 
Card Clothing 
Tie Plate 


Dental Drills Burial Caskets 
Pocket Knives Telephones 

Rat Guards Radio Towers 
Snap Fasteners Brushes 

Paper Clips Electric Bells 
Steel Vests Bookbinder Wire 
Electrical Conduit Sucker Rods 
Radiator Furniture Watch Hands 
Notebooks Steel Furniture 
Metal Beds Highway Markers 











heated bar is admitted through a 
shear in the face plate block. until 
it strikes a gage stop. A movable 
die grips the bar, shears off a blank 
of the required length and carries it 
into the groove of a stationary die 


where it is held rigidly. A heading 
tool is moved forward by a ram and 
upsets the end of the blank forming 
a head of the desired shape. The 
ram then returns to its starting po- 
sition with the heading tool and the 
gripping dies retreat. Meanwhile an 
ejector pin, which is actuated from 
a cam on the main driving shaft, 
advances and pushes the completed 
work into a chute and into a box. 
When cold the bolts are transferred 
to a machine for removing the flash. 
They are fed into trimming dies by 
a segment carrier. A punch, which 
operates in conjunction with the dies, 
forces the piece through the dies 
and into a pan beneath the machine. 
The bolts next are subjected to the 
chamfering or pointing operation to re- 
move the irregularity caused by the 
cutting off operation in the head- 
ing machine and to facilitate the 
starting of the threading dies. This 
operation also rounds off the bolt. 
The pointing machine. usually is 
equipped with a vise for holding the 
bolt and-a spindle for carrying a cut- 
ter head. The vise is mounted on 
a carriage which - when advanced 
brings the end of the bolt in con- 


(Concluded on Page 665) 











BATTERY OF MACHINES USED FOR FORMING THE HEADS OF BOLTS. SEPARATE HEATING FURNACES ARE FROVIDED 
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Heat KWH per 
Ne Weight ton 
4¢ 3000 680 
47 3000 620 
48 3000 551 
49 3000 607 
50 3000 648 
1 3000 647 
§2 3000 547 
30: 0 527 
4 3000 630 
55 3000 560 
5¢ 3000 640 
57 3000 540 





Table I 


Power Required for Tests 


Analysis 

Hr. Min. G Si. Mn. 
1 25 2.89 1.92 .63 
1 25 2.$1 1.87 -66 
1 5 2.87 1.93 55 
1 20 2.87 2.09 . 64 
1 30 2.89 2.01 .65 
1 30 2.92 1.88 .58 
1 10 2.83 1.80 Je 
1 20 2.90 1.88 vane 
1 40 2.83 1.88 .61 
l 15 3.05 1.92 var 
1 30 2.89 1.88 ‘ 
1 10 2.92 1.92 .70 


Silicon Trans- 

Added verse Demand 
22 4350 720 
20 4300 715 
22 4250 690 
24 4350 700 
25 4500 750 
20 4500 720 
20 4550 728 
20 4150 725 
20 4400 700 
20 4350 685 
20 4250 712 
20 4250 724 








Making Low Cost Iron Castings 
from Iron Borings 


ENTION iron borings to the 
M average foundryman and he 

does not want to listen to 
your story. He has tried melting 
them in the cupola as borings, and 
has found they produce a lot of work, 
a heavy melting loss and plenty of 
grief. Mention iron borings to a 
large manufacturer of industrial 
equipment, using iron castings and 
he thinks only of the best way to 
get rid of them and to get the best 
price. In fact, he will tell you in 
some cases it costs more to haul and 
load them than the price received. 
In many places borings are used to 
make walks, roads and fills. 

Equipment and machinery has been 
designed to put iron borings in a con- 
dition for remelting in the foundry, 
such as briquetting machines but they 
are not used universally. 

Recently a manufacturer of rail- 
road and locomotive equipment in the 
Central South installed a 1% ton acid 
electric furnace built by William Swin- 
dell & Brothers, Pittsburgh. While 
building up the casting business, this 
furnace was running only a small 
part of the time. To fill up this op- 
erating time it was decided to melt 
iron borings, which the machine shops 
of the company produced at the rate 
of 140 tons per month. The average 
analysis of these borings ran 3.05 to 
3.15 per cent carbon and 1.25 to 
1.35 per cent silicon. It was planned 
to melt this iron and pour directly 
into castings. 

Four heats were melted and poured 
and the castings which, when taken 
into the machine shop for finishing, 
were found to be relatively too hard. 
The analysis of these castings was 


By H. C. BeMent 


2.70 per cent total carbon and 1.50 
per cent silicon. It was then decided 
to increase the silicon to better the 
machineability of the castings, and the 
next four heats were poured with a 
silicon running from 2.00 to 2.25 per 
cent. 

These castings still were to hard 
to machine owing to the low r- 
centage of graphitic carbon, although 
the castings were sound, showed great- 
er shrinkage at the cope and, in frac- 
ture, showed an even-grained structure. 
The drop in carbon on this iron of 
30 to 40 points and the pickup of 15 
to 20 points of silicon undoubtedly 
was caused by the free graphite in 
the fine borings reducing silica from 
the sand and slag in the charge to 
silicon. It should be noted that the 
borings were outside cuts from cast- 
ings which had sand burned in. 

It next was decided to add carbon 
to the heat and to do so after the 
metal was melted. A fine grade of 
petroleum coke was procured and 
ground up fine like coke breeze. 
When the temperature of the metal 
became high, 35 pounds of this coke 
was added and boiled into the metal 
by using green poles or saplings 12 
to 16 feet long 3 to 4 inches in diame- 
ter at the large end. Two poles were 
used to a heat which required about 
10 minutes. 

The analysis of four heats made in 
this way showed the carbon had jumped 
to 3.00 and 3.19 per cent and also the 
silicon had increased to as high as 
2.10 per cent, showing a good carbon 
pickup but also a big silicon reduc- 
tion. The slag in the bath plus the 
excess coke had really turned the top 
of the heat into a miniature ferro- 


silicon furnace. All castings made 
from these heats were too soft al- 
though they showed a fairly close 
grain structure and an _ extreme 
amount of shrink due to the higher 
pouring temperature, and had a trans- 
verse strength of 4100 pounds. 

Due to the extreme amount of sili- 
ca reduction while adding carbon, 
other methods were tried during the 
melting process. It was found that 
the secondary furnace voltages in 
this process were important in this 
particular type of furnace, the fur- 
nace used having a wide and special 
range of secondary furnace voltages. 

After the whole method of opera- 
tion had been reduced to a standard 
practice, it was decided to use this 
electric gray iron for making locomo- 
tive piston rings. The high quality 
of iron required for such piston rings 
calls for perfect uniformity in the iron 
with a maximum amouht of transverse 
strength and resilience. Not only are 
these physical properties required but 
machineability of the rings determines 
the cost of machining and the rate 
of output in the machine shop. This 
is an extremely important factor as 
the rings are manufactured on a pro- 
duction basis, using modern machines 
with labor on a piece work basis. 
It will be shown later that not only 
was the cost of producing molten 
gray iron cheaper but the percentage 
of rejections was cut down by a re- 
markable degree. 

The final method of procedure was 
as follows: To 3000 pounds of iron 
borings, 20 pounds of extremely fine 
coke was added and well mixed, then 
charged into the furnace, power turned 
on and when iron was melted, chill 
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tests and fracture tests taken to give 
an estimated idea of silicon content. 

All these tests showed approximate- 
ly 1.50 per cent silicon, .40 per cent 
of silicon then being added in the 
form of ferrosilicon. The iron was 
brought to the proper pouring tem- 
perature and poured. A list of heats 
melted this way, showing time, power 
consumption, analysis and power de- 
mand load is shown in Table I. 

The power consumption was high, 
higher than on steel heats, due to the 
fineness of the borings and the great 
number of small dead air spaces that 
heat had to be driven into. 

The most important discoveries in 
this electric furnace iron was that 
the silicon content must be higher by 
50 points than cupola iron for the 
same purpose, while the carbon is 
slightly lower. The pouring tempera- 
ture must be 100 degrees Fahr. higher 
than metal from the cupola of like 
analysis and for same castings. Test 
bars show greater transverse strength, 
while the castings have greater shink- 
age and closer grained structure. 

Although 50 points higher silicon is 
necessary on this grade of iron, it is 
not true that all irons melted in the 
electric furnace must be higher. Bor- 
ings, which came from castings from 
some of the above heats when re- 
melted ran 1.90 per cent silicon on 
the charge, and melted down 2.00 to 
2.10 per cent. The resulting castings 
were equally as strong on transverse 
and showed a fine grain structure and 
good machining properties. 

Borings of any analysis may be 
handled equally as well to make cast- 
ings similar to those from which they 
came as well as of a higher silicon 
and carbon content. It would not be 
advisable to try to use borings of a 
high silicon content to make castings 
of a low silicon content in an acid 
lined furnace, since complications in 
operation would arise and it would be 
necessary to remove the silicon, which 
could be done only under the guidance 
of a skilled furnace operator. The 
pouring temperature should be higher 
by at least 100 degrees Fahr. because 
of the more complete deoxidizing con- 
dition of the electric furnace, giving 
a more thorough deoxidized iron which 
has a higher point of solidification and 
has. a tendency to chill or solidify 
quickly. Molding sand or facing 
should be slightly more refractory 
than for ordinary gray irons and 
may contain a larger quantity of 
sea coal to give a smooth casting and 
one that will shake out clean. 

A slight allowance on _ patterns 
should be made and heavier risers 
should be used to care for greater 
shrinkage on this kind of gray iron, 
poured at high temperatures. The per- 
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centage of lost castings caused by 
slag and sand being imprisoned may 
be cut to a minimum due to the 
greater fluidity of this high tempera- 
ture iron, which gives the sand, slag 
and etc., a greater opportunity to 
come from the casting into the riser. 

After all the borings have been 
charged, take a rabble and level off 
the top, then dig a hole about 8 inches 
deep under each electrode, which al- 
lows the electrodes to start melting 
closer to the bottom, and cuts the 
melting time down considerably. 

A comparison of costs of melting 
iron borings in the electric furnace 
against the melting of pig and scrap 
iron in the cupola showed a wide 
variation. Cupola iron in that particu- 
lar foundry figured over a period of 
several years, showed an average cost 
of $34.50 per ton, for metal at the 
spout. The cost per ton of electric 
furnace iron figured on an average 


aries. Mill drive auxiliaries include 
light motors and two blowers each with 
30,000 cubic feet per minute capacity. 
The contract also calls for three extra 
motors of 850 horsepower total for 
operating the water pumps. The new 
apparatus will increase the plant’s 
electrical equipment by 435 horse- 
power. 

This contract is part of the com- 
pany’s policy of supplanting steam 
and hydraulic power with electricity. 
When . installed this will represent 
100 per cent electrification of the mill 
drive and 90 per cent of the steel plant 
as a whole. 


Radio Receivers Sales 


Gain Since 1922 


Manufacture and sale of radio re- 
ceivers has established a record for 
rapid industrial expansion, according 
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of 100 heats covering one month’s 
operations, melting at night and us- 
ing the night shake-out gang for 
pouring is shown in Table II. 

The cost of cupola iron was $34.50 
and the cost of electric furnace iron 
was $20.66 shows a saving of $13.84 
by using the electric furnace. Figur- 
ing this on a scrap boring production 
of 140 tons per month, realizes a sav- 
ing over the same tonnage of cupola 
iron of $1937.60 per month or $23,- 
251.20 per year and at the same 
time giving a product superior in 
quality and strength with a less cast- 
ing loss due to rejections. 


Electrifies Mill 


After more than a century of con- 
tinuous production by hand, water and 
steam power in turn, contract has now 
been awarded for complete electrifica- 
tion of the Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. The Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. has received the award, 
specifying equipment in excess of 
$250,000 for electric operation of the 
36-inch bloomer mill, including main 
mill motor, fly wheel set, and auxili- 


to a survey of the radio industry just 
completed by the Copper and Brass 
Research association, New York. In 
1922 there were hardly 100,000 radio 
sets in use; in 1923 the number had 
grown to 2,000,000; in 1924 to 3,750,- 
000, and by the end of 1925 it is es- 
timated that the number of sets in use 
will reach a total of 5,000,000. The 
retail value of sets and parts has 
grown from $50,000,000 in 1922 to an 
estimated $500,000,000 in 1925. 

The present rate of manufacture, 
according to the association’s survey, 
indicates that 1925 production will be 
2,000,000 sets in which the consump- 
tion of copper and brass will be about 
7,750,000 pounds. These metals are 
used for aerials, ground connections, 
coils, condensers, tube sockets, panels 
and miscellaneous small parts. 


The college of commerce and finance 
of Drake university, Des Moines, Ia., 
has joined some 60 other colleges and 
universities which have declared their 
intention of co-operating to make sim- 
plified practice recommendations ef- 
fective. 
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Abrasive Device Replaces File 


Motor Driven Abrasive Disks Now Used for Finishing Surfaces of Automobile Bodies 


Replacing Laborious Hand Operation—Method Lends Itself to Require- 
ments of High Production—Machines Are Portable 


FTER several years of pioneer 
A resent followed by practical 

tests made under working con- 
ditions, the Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has developed a portable 
sanding machine that seems destined 
to have a considerable effect on meth- 
ods of finishing metal products. The 
introduction of this machine will 
tend to eliminate crude, costly meth- 
ods of finishing by hand. 

At its best, the old method of 
finishing by hand filing is a_ slow, 
tedious operation involving high labor 
and material costs and a limited pro- 
duction. With the portable sanding 
machine the work can be done much 
more readily, resulting in lower labor 
and material costs, greater production, 
and better finished metal. With the 
portable sanding machine the _ op- 
erator grinds away the metal with a 
special abrasive disk driven by a 
motor through a flexible shaft. The 
cutting action of the disk leaves a 
finish best described as a very fine 
scroll without deep scratches; a fine, 
flat surface is produced which fills 
evenly with paint, where paint is to be 





SPECIAL ABRASIVE DISKS ON FLEXIBLE 
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applied, eliminating much of the 
“glazing” necessary where file marks 
are present. The machine is said to 
be easily handled, and readily applied 
to the work. Its operation requires 
less physical effort than is demanded 
by the filing process. 

The machine is so constructed as 
to make it possible for the operator 
to reach his work from almost any 
angle. Because of the flexibility of the 
abrasive disk itself and adaptability of 
the working head, the device will fin- 
ish concave, convex or perfectly fiat 
surfaces uniformly. The principal 
uses for the machine are in the fin- 
ishing of automobile bodies, metal 
furniture, railroad-car metal work, 
metal doors and trim, the finishing of 
safes both on the bodies and doors, 
and the finishing of die blocks and all 
similar metal products. 


How Parts Are Salvaged 


The machine also may be used for 
salvaging flat metal panels, ete., which 
because of the presence of stretcher 
strains are generally discarded. 
These defects are removed quick- 





ly and easily by the grinding ac- 
tion of the abrasive disk and in prac- 
tically all cases the panels pass in- 


spection, resulting in an appreciable 


saving of stock. The machine is said 
to show savings on automobile bodies 
as high as 30 per cent over the old 
method of filing. The machine can 
be conveniently brought to the work 
and the-disk grinding head can be 
applied to the job from practically 
any position. The disk is handled 
easily and with little effort on the 
part of the operator. The construc- 
tion of the device permits flexibility. 


The motor is mounted on a rigid. 


cast iron pedestal, 24 inches high, 
supporting a swivel table providing 
for a swing of the motor half way 
around, or through an_are of 180 de- 
grees. The pedestal is supported by 
four double casters, permitting ease 
of movement and travel, without dan- 
ger of upsetting. A. holder mounted 
on the table provides a resting place 
for the machine head when not in 
use. Each machine is equipped with 
a 1-horsepower motor built to such 
specifications as may be required to 
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HOW THE DISK IS APPLIED IN FINISH- 
ING AN AUTOMOBILE DOOR 


meet the power conditions of the user. 
A flexible shaft drives the grinder 
head. 

The main castings of the grinding 
head are aluminum to reduce weight 
and at the same time give strength and 
durability. The assembly shafts and 
spindles are steel, supported in ball 





bearings to reduce friction. Heat 
treated, specially tempered steel miter 
gears running in an oil-tight chamber 
packed with grease provide the an- 
gular drive from the flexible shaft. 
Ample facilities are arranged for the 
proper lubrication of all moving parts. 

The grinding head is designed to 
balance and the driving mechanism is 
planned and constructed to eliminate 
vibration. The head is provided with 
two handles so located as to insure 
ready control at the convenience of 
the operator. 

The abrasive disks are also the re- 
sult of research under actual working 
conditions. They are coated with an 
aluminous abrasive, manufactured by 
the Carborundum Co. The abrasive 
grains, uniformly graded, are coated 
on the disk in such a way as to allow 
for a free cutting action. There is a 
definite clearance between the grain 
so that every one has a chance to 
cut. The grains are coated on a back- 
ing of heavy cloth drill. This cloth- 
backed disk is then securely fixed to a 
fiber board disk wheel with a molded 
countersunk center punched with six 
pin holes which locate over the pins 
in the lock nut which holds the disk 
securely to the sanding machine head. 
The disks are furnished in a standard 
size, 914 inches in diameter. 

Flexibility is another important 
feature in connection with the disks 
and the grinding head. Supporting 
the disk is a flexible and compressible 











ON CAST IRON AUTOMOBILE 
BODY SECTION DIES 


WORKING 


pad which yields even under slight 


pressure. This conforms to the con- 
tour of the work. This feature, to- 
gether with the flexibility of the 


disk itself is said to permit the ap- 
pliance to conform readily to mold. 
ings, beadings, sharp curves and con- 
tours. 


Would Standardize Bolt Packages 


NNUAL reduction in cost, to the 
A extent of approximately $12,- 
000,000, through economies in 
handling, packing, warehousing and 
shipping nuts, bolts and rivets is con- 
templated by the Bolt, Nut & Rivet 
Manufacturers’ association in co-oper- 
ation with the division of simplified 
practice, department of commerce, 
Washington, by reducing the variety 
of containers within the association’s 
industry. The 25 billion bolts, nuts 
and rivets produced yearly at a sales 
value of $187,000,000, involve  1,- 
250,000 tons of steel, and it is being 
considered . whether these products 
shall be sold on the basis of count, 
weight or package. Some months ago 
investigations were begun through a 
committee composed of Ralph Plumb, 
Buffalo Bolt Co., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., chairman, J. H. Edmonds, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
George S. Case, Lamson & Sessions 
Co., Cleveland, A. K. Graham, National 


Serew & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, and 
Charles M. Best, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh. 

In its studies of production and ship- 
ping records, the committee discovered 
practices which differed in nearly 
every plant. In the manufacture of 
carriage and machine bolts and ma- 
chine screws alone, conservative esti- 
mates placed the number of different 
sizes and varieties at about 2000, 50 
per cent of which the manufacturer is 
obliged to stock. One manufacturer 
had designed 60 container sizes, most 
of which had to be kept on hand. 

Where few sizes were used, great 
wastage of space came to light, caus- 
ing shifting in transit and frequent 
breakages of packages. Waste space 
ranged from 13 to 30 per cent and rep- 
resented a loss of 56 to 58 cents per 
ton of shipping weight. In one in- 
stance 93 varieties of carriage bolts 
were found packed in one standard 
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case, which would hold a maximum 
weight of 234 pounds. The weight of 
the smallest size bolts per case is 
only 140 pounds. Thus this standard 
case, packed for shipment, weighs any- 
where from 140 to 234 pounds and has 
an average space wastage in weight of 
20 per cent per case. The goal of the 
committee was a reduction of 5 per 
cent in packing costs. Two problems 
were found common to all: the neces- 
sity of shipping to occupy the small- 
est cubical space, and the need for 
packing to prevent shifting in transit. 

From its deliberations Chairman 
Plumb has presented a plan which 
is a radical departure from present 
methods. The plan applies to carriage 
bolts, machine bolts and coach screws 
of 6 inches length or less. It abolishes 
the present system of sales by decimal 
count, and offers the alternative of 
packing to capacity. Five sizes of car- 
tons are named, graduated so that each 
is just twice as large as the next 
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smaller size. The system provides that 
every container and carton shipped shall 
be filled to capacity, regardless of bolt 
size. Waste space is thus overcome 
and each carton is filled with a definite 
weight. At present the number of 
bolts or nuts to a carton is 25, 50 or 
100. One carton was filled with 100 
bolts, and another of the same size 
was filled to capacity. Count showed 
50 more pieces in the second carton, 
overcoming the 33 1/3 per cent waste 
space. Filling the second carton took 
no longer than packing the first. 

Few users order for their exact 
numerical needs but rather for the 
nearest decimal unit to their require- 
ments. This practice has grown up 
through custom rather than inherent 
need. Under the full carton system 
it is claimed that the customer can 
order the nearest number by weight, 
carton or case, with uniform results. 
The committee has worked carefully to 
determine the quantities in the full 
carton, and for carriage bolts these 
range from 220 per carton for 4 x %- 
inch sizes to 80 of the % x 6-inch 
size. The number of cartons per cas2 
ranges from 12 to 40, the net weight 
per case being 55 to 181 pounds. It 
was determined that 200 pounds was 
the maximum weight for convenient 
handling by one man. Eighteen sizes 
of case were designed in order that the 
case should cost the same per ton of 
shipment. 

Seeking to determine case quantities 
which would be small enough to meet 
the requirements of at least 50 per 
cent of all buyers, the committee 
claims its plan allows for packing a 
full case of one size or for grouping 
a dozen combinations of carton sizes. 
Standard listing of cartons and cases 
also will avoid the necessity of charg- 
ing against the full case buyer part 
of the present cost of mixed case pack- 
ing, which is about $5 per ton. 


Seek Uniform Practice 
in Drawings 

The American Engineering Stand- 
ards committee has been requested 
by the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers to authorize the or- 
ganization of a sectional committee 
whose duty it would be to develop 
standards for drawings and certain 
drafting room practices. The society 
signifies its willingness to act as 
sponsor or joint sponsor for this 
project and the chairman was au- 
thorized to call a general conference 
or to appoint a special committee to 
consider the proposed standardization. 
Numerous American concerns have 
formulated and adopted manuals of 
drawing practice for their own use. 
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These drafting room manuals are 
more or less elaborate and complete 
as to the field covered by the standard 
practice. They standardize the con- 
ventions used on drawings, give the 
sizes of paper or cloth used, the size 
or style of letterings and grouping 
of notes, the arrangement of views, 
dimensioning, methods of expressing 
tolerances, instructions for alterations, 
classification of drawings and much 
other valuable information. 


Nickel on Steel Must Be 
Heavy Coat 


If nickel plating is used on ex- 
posed steel parts of automobiles and 
for similar work, the coating should 
be at least one thousandth of an inch 
thick, according to the findings of 
the: bureau of standards, department 
of commerce. If the film of nickel 
is thinner than this the finish will 
not be durable. 

It has long been recognized that 
nickel plating as ordinarily applied 
does not yield satisfactory protection 
against the corrosion of iron and steel 
parts. An investigation of this sub- 
ject by the bureau of standards has 
confirmed the work of others, and has 
shown that this failure to protect 
is due to the fact that the nickel 
coatings are almost invariably porous. 
It was not found possible to produce 
by any practicable method coatings 
which are entirely free from porosi- 
ty. It was found, however, that if 
the nickel plating is made consider- 
ably thicker than is necessary or 
customary upon brass parts, the pro- 
tective value can be very materially 
increased. It is believed that one 
thousandth of an inch is the mini- 
mum thickness that should be em- 
ployed. 


Bauxite Decreases 


The bauxite industry in this coun- 
try was less productive in 1924 than 
in 1923, respective values being $2,- 
187,990 and $3,156,610 according to 
the United States geological survey 
bulletin I:4, “Bauxite and Aluminum 
in 1924,” by James M. Hill. Domestic 
production decreased 34 per cent, while 
imports increased 70 per cent. 

Most of the bauxite imported came 
from British and Dutch Guiana 
where size, quality and ease of ex- 
ploitation has somewhat replaced the 
domestic product. Bauxite finds its 
market east of the Mississippi river 
and is sold largely to manufacturers of 
aluminum, abrasives, commercial 
chemicals and refractories. Sales for 
1924 marked a decrease from those 
of 1923. 





Studies 


Body Changes 


from Temperature 
“Basal Metabolism Before and After 
Exposure to High Temperatures and 
Various Humidities,” is the title of a 
bulletin issued by the United States 


public health service. The work was 
done by W. J. McConnel, past as- 
sistant surgeon, public health service 
and surgeon, bureau of mines; C. P. 
Yagloglou, research engineer, Amer: 
ican Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers research laboratory, as- 
sisted by W. B. Fulton, laboratory 
assistant, bureau of mines. 

Some of the important conclusions 
reached in the study are as follows: 

1. Carbon dioxide produced and 
oxygen consumed increased with ex- 
posure to high and low temperature. 

2. Heat production increases with 
exposure to high and low tempera- 
ture. 

3. There is a zone of minimum 
metabolism between 75 and 83 de- 


grees effective temperatures within 
which basal metabolism should be 
measured. 


4. The metabolic rate becomes ex- 
cessive when the temperature of the 
environment exceeds the body tem- 
perature. 


Local Taxes Overburden 


Iron Ore Mines 
(Concluded from Page 621) 

in 1911 and 1912 while the latter ex- 
ceeded 1908 and 1909. There has not 
been sufficient time since 1920 to 
establish with certainty the return of 
this three-year cycle, but the record 
of the past five years is strongly sug- 
gestive that this condition of the 
prewar period will repeat itself. If 
we start with the peak year 1920 
it is followed by 1921 and 1922, years 
of falling prices. In 1923 receipts 
increased, to be followed by the re- 
ductions in 1924 and 1925. If this 
three-year cycle continues there should 
be an advance of ore prices in 1926 - 
but probably not equal to the peak 
of 1923. Carrying the idea still 
farther into the future, 1927 and 
1928 should witness a drop below the 
prices of 1926 and in 1929 there will 
be another rise in the market. 

Fig. 4 also furnishes rather con- 
clusive evidence that the war period 
which affected industry during the 
years 1916 to 1920 resulted in only a 
very moderate increase in profits for 
the iron miner. The curve of mount- 
ing profit kept pace with increased 
prices. Increased earnings during that 
time can be traced to the fact that 
unusual conditions prevailing elimi- 
nated the normal cycle of one good 
year and two bad ones and substituted 
two good years following the ex- 
pected increase of 1916. 
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— Editorials 








Hog Island—A National Epic 


OG ISLAND is to be sold Oct. 1. The site, 
H the buildings, the piers, the transportation 

facilities, in fact the whole of this great 
war project save the ships rusting at the piers 
or moored nearby in the Delaware river and the 
equipment, which was auctioned many months 
ago, is to be put on the block. 

And yet the real Hog Island cannot be sold. 
It is not so much a physical place or thing as it is 
an imperishable experience. It measures the 
height to which American industrial and engi- 
neering abilities rose when confronted with the 
gravest menace in the history of the nation. 

Hog Island was conceived when this country 
and its allies were threatened by a very real 
danger and it seemed imperative to bridge the 
Atlantic with ships. In the miserably cold win- 
ter of 1917-18 a tract of 946 acres of marsh land 
in the Delaware river just below Philadelphia 
was converted into the greatest shipyard of all 
time. In an incredibly short time 36,000 work- 
men were employed, ships were beginning to take 
form on 50 ways, and as high as 200,000 rivets 
were being driven in one day. Unfortunately 
for Hog Island, the war ended before its promise 
could be fulfilled. 

Millions were poured into Hog Island without 
restraint, but the expenditure of money was no 
less lavish than that of engineering skill and 
labor’s indomitable will to do. Dollars could not 
buy the driving force that gave irresistible mo- 
mentum to the construction army in the first 
instance and the operating army in the second. 

It is said that the government will do well 
to realize 5 per cent on its investment. Perhaps 
so. Financially a tremendous shrinkage will be 
shown as the government closes its books on 
this greatest of all war ventures, yet there is 
a salvage value, an intangible consciousness of 
the strength and greatness of American indus- 
try, that will long survive. 





Marketing Is More Systematic 


OW the maximum in transportation service 
H can help systematize the marketing of 

goods illustrated aptly in the successful 
efforts of the railroads to get on an earning basis, 
and the regeneration of service established since 
the roads were turned back to private manage- 
ment after 26 months of government operation 
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ending March 1, 1920. 


Earnings statements of 
Class 1 railroads in July thus far made public in- 
dicate the carriers enjoyed the best July business 


since the war. The record in the five years follow- 
ing the relinquishment of federal control is a 
model of what management can accomplish when 
it intensifies on economies and service. 

To this increased transportation service and 
efficiency is due largely the revolutionary changes 
in marketing and. distribution that have been 
setting up new methods of commercial dealing. 
Lower inventories are the rule generally, with the 
more rapid flow of goods from production points 
to users. This has extended to every line of busi- 
ness. Accumulated stocks found necessary in 
times when car shortages were common and de- 
liveries were uncertain have been replaced by 
more frequent purchases of stocks and raw ma- 
terials and shorter supplies on hand. Some large 
plants now are operating on 5-day supplies of 
materials, whereas 60 to 90-day stocks had been 
the rule before. This situation also has its prob- 
lems, as buying has come to be more of a hand- 
to-mouth proposition, but in the long run it is 
estimated that marketing, production and buying 
are to become more systematic, if transportation 
service is maintained. 


A Daily Shocker’s Voodoo Stuff 


HE writer of a daily newspaper column 
4 2 published simultaneously in many cities 

calls attention to negro voodoo worshipers 
who were about to sacrifice a three-year-old white 
girl. “That,’”’ he says, “‘will shock every American 
including the Americans that make their fortunes 
out of child labor, killing or stunting thousands of 
children every year. The difference between such 
a white American and the black voodoo doctor is 





_this: The American is a wholesaler, the other a re- 


tailer.” 

The “shocking” part of the newspaper para- 
graph is not that negro voodoo worshipers should 
attempt to take the life of a child, but the un- 
truth, and the slur at Americans contained in the 
comment, to the effect that they are wholesale 
murderers of children, “killing or stunting thou- 
sands of them every year.” That statement con- 
tains the “jolt” for Americans who can read in- 
telligently, and do read more than the expressions 
of socialistic pettifoggers harping about condi- 
tions of a generation or two ago. 

In what industry or group of industries are 
Americans “killing or stunting thousands of chil- 
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dren every year?” According to the 1920 census, 
87 per cent of minors under the age of 14 en- 
gaged in gainful pursuits were at work on farms, 
and of these nearly 88 per cent were working on 
their home farms. 

A comparatively small number of children are 


engaged in manufacturing pursuits. It has been 
demonstrated that their work is inefficient, and 
from the standpoint of real cost of production, 
expensive. Modern methods of manufacture with 
labor saving devices has practically eliminated 
child labor from most of the largest American in- 
dustries. In no industry are thousands of chil- 
dren “killed or stunted every year.” That is 
merely a daily “shocker’s” voodoo stuff. 





Economies Should Dictate Mergers 
agg ap consolidation is being hastened by 


the natural process of economic forces. More 

recently consolidations of the various sys- 
tems have been considered in the light that by 
this means the regulation of freight rates can be 
simplified. 

Not many years ago, the federal government 
moved to dissolve several mergers of railroads. 
Now consolidation seems to be acceptable to the 
public mind and the plan bears the indorsement of 
political favor. The administration is planning to 
make such changes this year in the transportation 
act as would hasten regional groupings. 

While voluntary consolidations naturally will 
come about through the operation of economic 
forces, attempts at compulsory consolidation by 
action of congress is quite another thing. Com- 
pulsion should be used only to help push along the 
natural process of sound business judgment and 
economic necessity. Neither are the big railroad 
systems blind to the advantages of consolidations 
—that are not dictated solely by political reasons. 





Schools Buying Better Tools 


URNING the dark clouds inside out to find 

the silver lining is an occupation which has 

been extensively followed by machine tool 
dealers since the World war. Machinery manu-’ 
facturers and sellers in past years have had many 
dark clouds, some of which have had the silver 
lining and others have been just as drab and dull 
on the inside as on the outside. Recently, how- 
ever, a trend toward better conditions has been en- 
countered by sellers of machine tools for trade 
school use. It is not long since dealers were un- 
interested in trade school business for the reason 
that poor quality machines were purchased and 
that unusually strong pleas were made for price 
concessions because installations of this sort could 
be counted as “advertising.” Boards of education 


now are themselves becoming educated to the 
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necessity of installing better machines, and educa- 
tional work done by manufacturers along this line 
at last is bearing fruit. In the past two months 
some schools in the Pittsburgh district have paid 
more for the motors to run the machines than 
formerly was paid for the machines themselves, 
and only high-class machine tools are being 
bought. There still is much room for missionary 
work among those who are responsible for out- 
fitting trade schools, which are doing so much in 
fitting boys to be skillful mechanicians. 


Old Feud Is Revived 


EGARDLESS of what later investigations 
may bring forth, the preliminary report 
by naval aircraft experts that the diagonal 

braces of the ill-fated SHENANDOAH failed and 
may have been responsible for the crash is suffi- 
cient to remind engineers that the old feud be- 
tween unknown stresses and strength of materials 
is not dead. The present case is but another prob- 
lem like that which ordnance engineers faced for 
many years in their efforts to make gun steel 
successively stronger to keep pace with the in- 
creases in the powder charges and weight and 
range of projectiles. It is not different from the 
trials of the armor plate manufacturers in their 
endeavor to develop plates that would stand up 
under high-explosive shells. Nor does the prob- 
lem differ from many others in engineering in 
which strength is pitted against unknown forces. 
It is to be hoped the SHENANDOAH experience will 
yield valuable data on the strains imposed on the 
framework of a dirigible. When these are known, 
engineers and manufacturers will develop the 
proper design and the required material to with- 
stand them. 








What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 
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Horses Still the Real Power on Farms 


To the Editor: 

The Literary Digest Aug. 22 contains an article by 
Prentice Winchel relative to there being 5,000,000 shod 
horses in the United States, out of the 20,000,000 horses 
and mules referred to by the department of agriculture. 

This means approximately 5,000,000 horses still are 
being used on our roads and in the cities as draft horses, 
delivery horses, road horses, race horses and _ saddle 
horses. Few farm horses used for farm power and on 
the farm, exclusively, are shod. This is a very inter- 
esting article, as it illustrates that for the past five years 
there has been little or no inroad by motors on horse 
power. 

G. B. CALVERT, 
President, Calvert Wire Co. 
Ellwood City, Pa., Aug. 25. 
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Steel Treating Activities on Broader Basis 





'HE broader scope of 
steel treating is appar- 
ent from the program 
and arrangements for the 
seventh annual convention 
and exposition of the Ameri- 
can Society for Steel Treat- 


this organization now encompass practically all 
metallurgical operations from raw to finished 
product. The society undertakes a wider mis- 
sion in serving all departments of the industry 





where knowledge of steel’s 
requirements, adaptation and 
means for manufacture are 
required. Thus far no single 
organiaztion has covered 
such a wide range, and co- 
operates at so many points in 


ing, in Cleveland, Sept. 14-18. poten oun the making and use of steel. 
Activities of the members of oe Concurrent meetings of the 


Society of Automotive Engineers and the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, in Cleveland, 
indicates the closer relationship. The exposition 
will cover a much larger area than heretofore. 
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Blast Furnace 





The Dial rep- 
resents the Blast 
Furnace Index of 
Business which is 
based upon a 40- 
year record of 
furnace activity. 
It is a barometer 
of general trade. 
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Business Dral 


When 60 per 
cent of all the 
country’s fur- 
naces are in blast 
business  condi- 
tions are normal. 
The Index is now 
lower than the 
normal point on 
the dial. 
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Blast Furnace Activity Increases 
BY JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


oA con black hand of the Blast Furnace Dial 
advanced in August, following five months 

of steady recession. The number of blast 
furnaces in operation in February was 256 and 
in July the number was only 188. At the close 
of August 192 furnaces were active, making a 
net gain of four. 


HERE are now 391 furnaces in the country 

and of these 49.2 per cent were active on 
Aug. 31. This compared with 47.5 per cent one 
month before and with a theoretical normal of 60 
per cent. The Blast Furnace Dial, therefore, now 
stands at 18 per cent below normal, compared 
with 20.8 per cent below normal at the close of 
July. 


HE rise of blast furnace activity offers the 

most important statistical record yet to appear 
that industry actually is moving into a phase of 
improvement. The mild summer dullness has 
passed, consumption and distribution of goods are 
increasing, and a busy prosperous autumn is in 
prospect. 


HE Blast Furnace Index is widely followed 
by investors and.students of the stock mar- 
In the past its rise to the normal line of 
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60 per cent activity has coincided with advanc- 
ing interest rates. That happens because, as in- 
dustry sweeps forward into active times, there is 
a demand for increasingly large volumes of com- 
mercial loans. 


HE result of these developments is to lessen 

the supply of credit available for the stock 
market, and shares tend to decline in consequence. 
This is the theory as developed by ‘Col. L. P. 
Ayres. At present bank loans are expanding 
and interest rates have climbed to the highest 
levels since May 1924. These are signs that the 
country slowly is approaching the finale of the 
most remarkable period of easy money and stock 
market advances in history. Volumes of stock 
transactions since election have been the greatest 
ever recorded for a similar period. 


; money eventually may check excessive 
stock market speculation, but its supply is 
sufficiently abundant and its rate of interest suf- 
ficiently cheap to stimulate and. sustain business 
for a long time to come. Meanwhile unprece- 
dented freight movements for this. season give 
evidence of the immense consuming and purchas- 
ing ability of the nation. . : 
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The Business Trend 
























































Pig Iron Situation 


OR the first time since last March the 

production of pig iron in August showed 
an increase. The daily average output for 
the month was 87,213 tons compared with 
85,976 in July and 60,741 tons in August, 
1924. All the increase was due to the gain in 
operations of steelworks furnaces. Although 
output has been increasing, pig iron prices 
continue at depressed levels. During the first 
eight months of the year aggregate produc- 
tion was 24,350,000 tons against 21,088,000 
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Blast Furnace Index 


T THE close of August there were 391 

blast furnaces available for production 
in the country. Of these 191 or 49.2 per cent 
were active. This percentage of blast fur- 
nace activity compared with 47.5 per cent 
one month before, and with a theoretical nor- 
mal of 60 per cent. The blast furnace index, 
therefore, is 18 per cent below the normal 
line compared with 20.8 per cent below nor- 
mal one month ago. This gain in activity was 
the first to appear at any time since last 
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Building Cost Index Interest Rates 

LIGHT declines in the various items mak- HE rate for commercial loans recently 
ing up the cost of construction have ap- advanced to 414 per cent, the highest 

peared this summer. Wages which have been since May, 1924. This development is of ut- 
climbing without interruption in recent most significance because it indicates that 
years, reaching a peak for all the time of the expansion of the demand for commercial . 
119 per cent above the 1913 level, received credit has become a substantial one, reflecting 

a slight setback in July. They declined one general improvement in business activities. 

point to 118 per cent above 1913. Build- The volume of commercial loans has been 


ing material costs dropped one point to 70 rising also and is now at the highest point 
per cent above 1913. All costs of building since the middle of last May, though still well 
dropped one point to 89 per cent above the below the leveling obtaining at the beginning 
1913 level. of the year. ) 
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STEEL CASTINGS BOOKINGS 
Monthly Sales of Commercial Steel Castings 
in Net Tons 


Compiled by Census Bureau from 65 Companies 
with over two-thirds of Country's Capecity 
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Steel Castings Bookings 


OOKINGS of steel castings in July to- 

taled 54,447 tons. This was an increase 
over the 48,413 tons in June as well as over 
the 38,191 tons in July, 1924. A significant 
feature of the steel castings report is the 
continued low level of purchases by railroads. 
July, however, brought a small increase in 
that item, making a total of 19,953 tons. 
Rising volumes of freight traffic and good 
earnings may prompt the roads to resume 
buying soon. Miscellaneous buying has also 
increased and stands well above 1924. 


Steel Price Parity 


HE gap between prices of steel bars 

and pig iron was narrowed slightly in 
August. The average price for steel bars, 
Pittsburgh, was $39 a ton. This was a de- 
cline of $1 a ton compared with the average 
for the three preceding months. One year 
ago the average was $42 a ton. Basic pig 
iron stood at $18 a ton in August showing 
no change from July, but compared with 
August, 1924, a decline of $1 a ton is seen. 
Iron and steel prices are believed near the 
bottom, but advances may not come soon. 
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Markets Better Siahilt bd 


Effect cf Increasing Demand for Pig Iron and Steel Shown in Firmer Prices— 
New Tonnage Holding Up—Railroad Buying Prospects Im- 
prove—Coke Conditions Influenced by Wages 


a decided impetus, the steel market still is 

able to establish some progress toward great- 
er strength and stability. General consumption of 
steel according to trustworthy signs, is continuing 
to expand slowly but none-the-less steadily. This 
is to be read in the surprisingly level record of 
week to week tonnage coming to producers, based 
in large measure on freshly created necessities ; 
in some overflow of orders to be carried along 
on mill books; and in the slight recession of de- 
liveries of material now more discernible in sev- 
eral directions. 

The weekly changes in operation are on the 
side of slight gains. Chicago plants are running 
75 to 80 per cent full and those in the Pittsburgh 
district, 70 to 75 per cent. The Mahoning Valley 
sheet industry is active on an 87 per cent basis. 

Stabilization of finished steel 
; prices appears to be making bet- 
Prices Are ter headway and in some products 
Firmer such as sheets, buyers are show- 
ing an inclination to lend their co- 
operation to this movement. Sheet prices are 
steadier than in some weeks. All the larger 
mills now are attempting to hold a price of 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh, on steel bars and the recent devia- 
tions from this basis are infrequent. Structural 
shapes, plates and wire are less irregular. A 
10,000-ton sale of sheet bars for delivery over 
the remainder of the year by a Cleveland pro- 
ducer at $35, Youngstown, tends to show a 
steadier price situation where recent concessions 
have been current. 

Appearance of heavy railroad buying within 
the next 60 days is still being talked of in steel 
circles as a reasonable probability. Some im- 
provement over the recent lagging interest in this 
quarter is pointed to by present prospects. From 
400 to 450 locomotives for such systems as the 


| Pa railroad buying in volume to give it 


New York Central, Pennsylvania, Baltimore & 
Ohio and Chesapeake & Ohio requiring 16,000 to 
18,000 tons of plates are said to be in view in the 
East. An order for 500 cars by the Great North- 
ern is the week’s only contribution of importance 
of this sort.. Baltimore & Ohio is inquiring for 
1000 hopper car bodies. 

Purchase of 50,000 to 100,000 tons 

; by the United States Cast Iron 
Big Buyers Pipe & Foundry Co. following 

Close closely upon the heavy tonnage 
engaged by the American Radia- 
tor Co., points to the returning faith in the pig 
iron market among the largest buyers. The ton- 
nage for the cast iron pipe producer is to cover 
the requirements of its various northern and 
southern plants through the first quarter. A 
continued high rate of shipments has led to 
an advance of 50 cents per ton by Chicago fur- 
naces to a basis of $21, Chicago. A gradual 
firming up of the market is being felt generally 
as shipments keep on the rise. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania steelmakers have bought 30,000 tons 
of basic additional and a northern Ohio user is 
inquiring for 10,000 tons. 

Estimates of 56,000,000 tons now are being 
made as to the season’s movement of Lake Su- 
perior iron ore. This would be more than 10,- 
000,000 tons ahead of 1924 but not so high as 
the early predictions last January. Water ship- 
ments to Sept. 1 were 35,457,153 tons, an in- 
crease of 6,660,444 tons against one year ago. 
Efforts to increase production 
in the Connellsville coke regions 
have been attended by some de- 
flection of labor due to the vary- 
ing wage scales now in_ effect. 
The so-called Frick or higher wage rates paid by 
some plants are attracting the workmen. Due 
to this condition, production has not been ‘bet- 


Coke Output 
Lagging 
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tered to the extent expected prior to the anthra- 
cite coal strike. Prices keep rising with the fur- 
nace grade selling at $3.50 to $3.85. 

Structural awards reported this week were ex- 
ceptionally light, totaling 15,801 tons. New inquir- 
ies are keepifig up. Oil tank awards of the week 
were 5000. tons. 

This week has seen the swing toward a higher 
level of IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of 14 lead- 
ing.iren and steel products. It represents the 
first definite evidence of a turn for a rise in six 
months. The composite this week is $37.35. Last 
week it was $37.21, the lowest point‘since June, 
1922. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
































Sept. 9, Aug. June _ Sept. 
1925 1925 1925 1924 
PIG IRON . 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh............ $20.76 20.76 20.76 21.76 
Basic, valley 18.00 18.00 18.15 19.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa................. 20.50 20.50 21.50 20.00 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh........ 20.26 20.26 20.16 21.26 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ...0.....c.cccsecreivereoes 21.00 20.50 20.25 20.50 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham. .......: 18.50 18.00 (19.00 17.65 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton .....:...... 19.50 19.40: 18.75 20.00 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace osesss.-ccecreeese 23.00 28.00 23.00 24.50 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Philz................ 21.76 21.76 21.51 21.26 
Malleable, valley 18.50 18.50 18.50 19.50 
Malleable, Chicago 21,00 20.50 20.25 20.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago ......... 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh........ 19.76 19.76 19.66 20.76 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh ........ 119.79 119.79 119.79 97.79 
“1.75 to 2.25 silicon, : **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville furnace, OVENS  .......cscsseseceee 3.50 8.10 2.80 3.00 
Connellsville foundry, OVENS orcs. 4.25 8.80 3.75 4.00 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh............ 35.00 $5.00 385.00 37.50 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.00 37.50 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh  ................ 85.60 85.00 35.00 87.10 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh ............ 35.00 $5.00 85.00 37.10 
FINISHED MATERIAL , 
Steel bars, PittsburGh  ...1..c.ccccccccsccscsesees 2.00 1.95 2.00 2.05 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.05 
Steel bars, Philadelphia _.................. 2.32 2.27 2.32 2.37 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ............cccccseseeees 2.17 2.17 2.22 2.32 
Iron bars, Chicago, mill... 1.90 1.90 2.05 2.15 
Beams, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.95 2.00 2.00 
Beams, Philadelphia 2.17 2.17 2.22 2.22 
Beams, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.20 2.10 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.85 1.95 1.95 
Tank plates, Philadelphia .....................0 2.12 2.12 2.22 1.97 
Tank plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.20 2.10 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh........ 8.15 3.15 8.15 8.45 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.70 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.20 4.20 4.25 4.60 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago ............ 3.35 8.35 8.40 8.75 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago ........ 2.40 2.45 2.50 2.95 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago... 4.40 4.40 4.50 4.85 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ..................008. . “3.66 2.65 2.70 2.80 
Wire nails, Chicago 2.70 2.70 2.90 8.10 
OLD MATERIAL 

Hexavy nfelting steel, Pittsburgh ........ 19.00 19.25 17.10 18.60 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa............. 17.25 16.50 15.65 17.75 
Heuvy melting steel, Chicago ................ 16.75 16.05 15.90 16.40 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa.........c.. ccc 18.25 18.25 18.20 18.75 
Ne. 1 wrought, Chicago ......cccccssscssnecenreee 18.00 17456 15.90 16.70 
Rails for rolling, Chicago... 19.25 19.05 18.15 17.40 





Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 
Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


This week. (Sept. 9, 1925)..cccc.cccsssssscsssiesesesees $37.35 

















pO eet "Seat nap... x ape n enn Om Onee are 37.21 
One month ago (August, 1925)...........0....... 37.39 
Three months ago (Jume, 1925) ..........ccccccccesssesseseeeeeees 37.60 
One year ago (September, 1924) 39.05 
Ten years ago (September, 1915) 25.55: 
Twelve years ago (September, 1913) 25.55 
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5” Market Sectionl 


Late News Flashes 


Baltimere & Ohio Inquires for Cars 
New York, Sept. 8.—Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road has entered the market for equipment with 
an inquiry for 1000 hopper car bodies. 





Chicago Far Ahead of 1924 
Chicago, Sept. 8.—Steel ingot operations in the 
Chicago district range from 75 to 80 per cent, 
compared with only. 53 per cent last September. 
The active list of steel works blast furnaces is un- 
changed at 22 out of 35. 





Sheet Mills Running High 


Youngstown, Sept. 8.—Incoming business is 
sufficient to keep engaged 87 per cent of sheet 
mill capacity in this district. Steelmaking opera- 
tions in the Mahoning valley are at 67 per cent 
of steel ingot capacity. All strip and tin mills 
are active. Activities of pipe mills are averaging 
78 per cent. 





To Elect New Mesta Head 


Pittsburgh, Sept: 8.—A successor to the late 
Frederick E. Mesta, president of the Mesta Ma- 
chine Co., West Homestead, Pa., is to be chosen 
at a meeting of the directors to be held the latter 
part of this week. Other matters in connection 
with the reorganization will be attended to at 
this meeting. 





Heavy Locomotive Buying in Sight 

New York, Sept. 8.—Revival of heavy locomo- 
tive buying.in the near future is indicated. At 
least 400 to 450 locomotives are said to be in 
prospect, for such systems as the New York Cen- 
tral, Chesapeake & Ohio, Pennsylvania and Balti- 
more & Ohio. Definite inquiries for some of 
these lots including those of the New York Central 
and Chesapeake & Ohio already are _ before 
builders. 





Pittsburgh On the Increase 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 8.—The Carnegie Steel Co. 
still defers action in putting on its 28th blast 
furnace, but this probably will be done this week. 
It has 27 active out of 56 furnaces. The Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. has added one furnace, 
giving it nine active out of 12. Steelmaking in 
this vicinity is on the increase. With nine out 
of 10 open hearths going, the Pittsburgh Crucible 
Steel Co. is on a 90 per cent basis; the Carnegie 
Steel Co. operated 71 per cent last week but has 
73 per cent scheduled for the current week and 
hopes to realize at least 75 per cent before the 
week “is out. Other independent steel interests 
are on a 75 or 80 per cent basis. 
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Ko” Market Section oak. 
‘Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Semifinished Material 
Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch, base 




















Pittsburgh, open hearth ....... $35.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer . .........-00» 35.00 
Youngstown 33.50 
Philadelphia 40.30 
Chicago 35.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh  ...4..0-c0- 40.00 
Forging, Philadelphia _............ 45.30 
SHEET BARS 
SNES © ssccéeevistensectentasteansiiueianedh 35.00 
Youngstown . 33.50 to 35. 00 
Pittsburgh $35.00 
Youngstown 83.50 to 35.00 
\%-inch and finer 
SUMMIT. civsinecesiinalpiuigieeeaneeies $45.00 
Cleveland ..... 45.00 
Chicago _........ 47.00 





Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over 
%-inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid 
wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 
0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 0.56 
to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 





























SKELP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh ......... 1.90¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Structural Shapes 
Pitsburgh 1.90c to 2.00c 
Pamela csccsesinsicsistesssscciscincnes 2.02¢ to 2.82¢ 
New York 2.14¢ to 2.34¢ 
Chicago __... 2.10¢ 
Cleveland __.... 2.08¢ to 2.19c 
Birmingham  .oocccccceccsesceresseeenerreeve 2.060 to 2,15€ 
Steel Plates 
Pittsburgh 1.80c to 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia sla 2.07e to 2.17Te 
New York : 2.09¢ to 2.19¢ 
Chicago 2.10¢ 
NE ..ctessrenictipaiptantanateiiciemitin « 1.99¢ to 2.09¢ 
Birmingham 2.05c to 2.15¢ 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pitsburgh, soft steel  ........00 1.90c to 2.00c 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ......... 2.15c to 2:25c 


Pittsburgh, forging quality ... 2.lic to 2.25c 
Philadelphia, soft steel ......... 2.22c to 2.32c 





New York, soft steel ............ 2.24c¢ to 2.34c 
Chicago, soft steel  .ccccocseore 2.10c 
Cc d, soft steel 0... . 2.09¢ to 2.19¢ 
Birmingham, soft steel .......... 2.05¢ to 2.15c 
San Francisco, soft steel ........ .60c 
Pittsburgh, refined iron ......... 3.00c¢ to 4.50c 
Pitteburgh, reinforcing billet.... 1.90c to 2.00c 
Chicago, rail stee] .....ccccccccerscees 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 
BEE), well GRO o.nccccrcesesscccenssees 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.17¢ to 2.22c 
New York, common iron ........ 2.19¢ to 2.24¢ 
Chicago, COMMON iTON ......0. 1.90¢ 
Hoops, Bands, Strips 

Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

and under 2.40¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

RE RON. cecctiaresviintinsigingn 2.40c 


Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 
burgh stamping quality .... 2.20c to 2.40c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.40c to 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 1% inches and wider 

by 0.100-inch and heavier, 

base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 3.75¢ 
Worcester, Mass., Chicago .... 4.15¢ 


Cold Finished Steel 


Cold finished steel bars 

drawn or rolled Pittsburgh, 

Chicago, carloads  cccccccc.s+ 2.50c 
Less carload 2.75¢ 
Steel shaft’g turned and pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago.... 2.50¢ 

Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher; 
and Worcester $3 higher than Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 
Pittsburgh base 


Series— 
2800 (8% per cent nickel) .... 





.50c to 4.75¢" 
$100 (nickel chromium) .......... Ssbe te Rese 
6100 (Chrome vanadium) ......... 4.25¢ to 4.50¢ 
6100 (Chrome vanad. spring) oe 

to 


9250 (Silico mang. spring)... 3.25¢ 
Billette—4 x 4 to 10 x 10, gross ton at 

net ton bar price; under 4 x 4 to 2 

2%-inch $6 higher. Chicago base $2 e 


Rails, Track Material 


2.75¢ 

Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh 2.70c to 2.80c 
Spikes, small railroad, 7-16 

inch and smaller, Pitts... pine 

Cc 





Tie plates, Chicago  ......cccnse 2.35¢ 


Wire Products 


To Jobbers in Carloads 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 















Wire nails 2.65¢ 
Galv’d nails smaller than 1- 

inch 4.90¢ 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 4.65¢ 
Plain wire 2.50¢ 
Armmenled Wie cercerccceesevessrsseves 2.65¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, painted ......... 8.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized $.35¢ 
Polished staples ......... 8.10c 
Galvanized staples _...... 3.35¢ 
Coated nails, count keg . 1g5e 


Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 
per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts... $20.08 
Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IH., and 
Anderson, Ind., prices $1 per ton over 
roducts made 


DP 
there; Chicago $1 higher; Duluth $2 higher 
and Worcester, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., 
$3 higher. 


Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh base .... 3.15c to 3.25¢ 
No. 28 Philadelphia, delivered.... 3.42¢ to 3.52c 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.30c to 3.85c 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered... 3.35c to 3.40c 
TIN MILL, BLACK 


No. 28, Pittsburgh ........cc 3.15c to 3.25¢ 
No. 28, Gary DASE ...cecerensccereee 3.35c to 3.40c 
GALVANIZED 


No. 28, Pittsburgh base ......... 4.20¢ to 4.30c 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 4.52c to 4.62c 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor.. eae 


No. 28, Chicago, delivered . 4.40c to 4.45c¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh base ...... «- 2.80c to 2.40c 


No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.52c to 2.62¢ 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor role e aaee 


No. 10, Chicago, delivered ...... 2.40¢ to 2.50c 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22, Pittsburgh base ........ 4.25¢ 
Tin Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, coke base ............ 


Gary, Ind. base 10 cents higher 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, 0. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 


Black Galv. 
1 to 38-inch, butt steel ............ 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron ....... 80 13 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chicago 
delivered 24% points less and $5 per ton 


higher. 
Boiler Tubes 
Carlead Discounts—Carleads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. a — 
Steel 344 to B8Himch  .....ccccccrcrrceesnee 88% 
Charcoal iron, 3 to 4%-inch ...... 


Seamless hot rolled, 3% ae 33h-inch’ 46 off 
Chain, Piling, ae Nails 


Chain, 1l-in. proof coil, Pit 6.00c 
Sheet piling base, Pitteburst 2.25¢ to 2.80¢ 
Cut nails, f.o.b. mills ............ 2. 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 
Class Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago — .....-.00 $53.70 to 54.20 


Six-inch and over, Chicago .... 49.70 to 50.20 
Four-in: Birm wes 45.00 to 46.20 


Six-inch and over, Birmingham 41.00 to 42.00 
Four-inch, New York  ........... 56.50 to 67.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 51.50 to 52.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham, base..$110.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 8-inch, plus $20; gas pipe 
fittings, y higher. 

Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
$4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapeet - blank 
4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or oe a blank 
$4.10 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 
ped or blank seme sereeeereeee4.10 Off list 











. Cold punched U. S. 8. semifinished hex- 


agon nuts %-inch and larger ..... 
765, 10 and 'B off 

Cold punciied U. S. 8. semifinished hex- 

agon nuts 9/16-inch and smaller 
80, 10 and 5 off 

Cold finished S; A. E. semifinished 
5%-inch and larger ........ 76, 10, 10 and 5 off 


9/16-inch and smaller. .80, 10, 10 and 5 off 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6”, smaller and shorter) 
thread 








cosessnecessseeeeeesD0, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ................ 50 and 10 off 
Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle list) 65 and 10 off 


MA 

(% x 4”, hot pressed nuts) 

Cut thread (all ‘bizes) Lacan 10 and 10 off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 

Cut thread 45, 10 and 56 off 

LAS BCTOWS ceccecccceeceeeceveeee.60, 10 and 10 off 

Plow “bolts. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 headas........ 








80, 10 and 6 off 
Tap bolts 80 off 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts........ 
50, 10 and 10 off 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts ........ 
46, 10 and 5 off 
Blank bolts ......cc-ccccsses-0----.50, 10 and 10 off 
Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and id 
*Stove bolts 80, 10 and 5 off plus 2% in 














SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
NUTS 
























































SLOTTED 
Per 1000, f.0.b. producer’s plant, freight 
allowed 

‘ AE. U.S.S 
Castellated Slotted 
4 $ 4.40 $ 4.40 
6/16 5.15 5.15 
6.20 6.60 
7/16 7.90 9.00 
10.10 10.50 
9/16 13.80 14.20 
? 17.00 17.30 
23.50 24.00 
% 36.00 36.00 
1 55.50 68.00 
1% 89.00 89.00 
1 126.00 131.00 
1 183.50 183.50 
1 210.00 210.00 

Larger sizes—Prices on application 

HEXAGON CAP SCREWS °* 
Milled 80, 10 and 5 off 
Upset 80, 10, 10 and 5 off 

SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milled 80 and 10 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 10 off 

Rivets 
Structural rivets, carloads Pitts- 

burgh and Cleveland .......... 2.40¢ to 2.50¢ 


— rivets, carloads, Chi- 


2.60c to 2.65¢ 
ooRivets, 7/16-in. and smal 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland... 4 10 and 5 off 
**Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 
CGD ccssiicinnisalesnitionsyait 170, 10 and & off 


icago 
**Some ‘makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 300 pounds or more. 


Washers 


Wrought, c.l., Chi. dist....$6.50 to $6.60 off 
Wrough, el, Pitts. off 
Lock washers f.o.b. factory 85, it 10 “and 10 off 
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can Radiator Co., the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has closed for 
its various plants, at least 
50,000 tons and possibly as much as 100,000 tons, 
some for delivery extending into the first quar- 
General buying continues on a satisfactory 
scale, and shipments reported by certain makers 


Pr cen Racia heavy purchasing by the Ameri- 


large tonnages for 


ter. 


sales in the past week serve 

further to establish the prices 

ruling for several weeks past. 
The National Malleable Casting Co. 
bought 2000 tons of basic iron at 
$18, valley. A maker of steel cast- 
ings here purchased 500 tons of bes- 
semer and one or two other users 
took smaller amounts at $19, valley. 
A few small sales of malleable and 
No. 2 foundry are noted at $18.50, 
valley. Price cutting has disappeared. 
Some reports of waiving of silicon 
differentials either are exaggerated or 
entirely groundless. All producers 
now are adhering firmly to 50 cents 
for each additional 50 points of sili- 
con. Buying of foundry and malle- 
able involve relatively small lots. A 
few users, however, are closing needs 
for the remainder of the year and in 
a few cases have had their orders 
accepted for over January at the same 
figure. Generally producers are not 
committing themselves for first quar- 
ter. They are disinclined to indicate 
a figure, but say $19 to $20 should 
prevail in view of the fuel situation. 


Boston, Sept. 8.—Sales of foreign 
iron for prompt or early delivery con- 
tinue numerous at prices ranging from 
$21.50 to $22, on cars, Boston. The 
domestic tonnage placed during the 
week has been relatively small. A 
Connecticut consumer took 1000 tons 
of Buffalo No. 2X (2.25-2.75 silicon), 
at $18.75 furnace or $23.66 delivered. 
Several other Connecticut consumers 
are placing similar tonnages. First 
quarter iron is offered by a central 
Pennsylvania maker at $19, furnace, 
or $23.91 delivered. 


New York, Sept. 8.—Sales of pig 
iron here during the past week have 
been smaller and demand is quiet. 
Eastern Pennsylvania foundry  ap- 
pears firm at $20.50, base furnace, 
plus 50 cents for No. 2X, while for 
No. 1X ranges from $21.75 to $22, 
furnace. Buffalo foundry is firmer 
following the purchase by the Amer- 
ican Radiator Co. and the usual ask- 
ing price is $19, base furnace. There 
is no evidence that the $18.50 price 
has disappeared. Competition from 
abroad continues to prevent a stronger 
market. Continental iron has been of- 
fered during the past week as low as 
$19.75 duty paid tidewater. 


Philadelphia, Sent. 8.—The 


Pissies “in “in Sept. 8.—Pig iron 


United 


States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
IRON TRADE 


has bought a heavy tonnage of pig 
iron through first quarter in some in- 
stances. The total is upwards of 
50,000 tons, and it is reported prob- 
ably amounts to 100,000 tons or 
more. This includes requirements for 
Burlington, N. J., Birmingham, Ala., 
Scottdale and Addystone, Pa.. plants. 





Thirty thousand tons of basic has 
” e 
Pig Iron Prices 
Prices. per gross tons 

Bessemer, Valley ...ccccscscocscrcosessssocsoose $19.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 20.76 
Basie, CAMECH. © occcccisscscsécrsees.. 18.00 
Basic, Pittsburgh ...... a 19.76 
eee ... 18.50 to 19.00 
Basic, del., eastern Pa. . 20.50 to 21.00 
PI, CHINE secs essceceeseveseciveneince 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh _.................. 20.26 to 20.76 
Malleable, Cleveland. .............. 20.00 
Malleable, Chicago : 21.00 
Malleable, Buffalo .............s.cccsccsseeseeees 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa. ........ 21.75 to 22.25 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila. ........ 22.26 to 22.76 
Ws, Fo CR ocRearencoickccicd cade cosennes 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago  ............0 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley  .........:ccccseees 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ............. 20.26 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo _............... 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ........... 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City ........ 21.50 to 22.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur. ........ 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del. .... 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila. ........ 21.26 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 21.76 
No. 2X, Eastern del., Phila. 21.76 
No. 2X, east. N. J., tidewater .... 22.26 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston ........ 23.65 to 24.15 
No 2X. foundry, Buffalo fur......... 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston . 23.41 to 23.91 
Continental foundry. Boston . 23.50 to 24.00 
Continental iron f.o.b. cars, Bos- 

RRs diet Z lecresd aban cabal damp cecenpsemeeqnanyene sss 21.50 to 22.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham ......... 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 Alabama, Cincinnati .......... 22.05 to 22.55 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham .............. 17.50 
No. 2 Tenn., Cincinnati. ................ 21.55 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia. ...... 23.51 to 24.51 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ............ 23.51 to 24.51 
No. 2 southern Chicago (barge 

tel PIN Soo sikiinin cevscetrorpernernyennctins 22.68 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland .......... 23.51 to 24.51 
No. 2.southern Boston (rail and 

GEIS alas checscan phobia srvveseentarstenstiajnavvese 24.41 to 25.41 


22.67 to 24.17 
22.50 to 25.50 
Scbentapbsowes 27.67 to 25.67 
. 28.04 to 31.04 
28.42 to 31.42 


No. 2 southern, St. Louis 
2X, Virginia furnace 
2X, Virginia, Phila. 

. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City 

No. 2X, Virginia, Boston 

Gray forge, eastern Pa. .....ceee 21.00 to 21.50 


Gray forge, val. del. Pitts. .......... 19.76 
Low phos., standard, valley ......... 28.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila. .......... 26.79 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace ........ 23.50 to 24.50 
Low phos., English, Phila ............ Nominal 
Charcoal, Birmingham .............000+ 30.00 to 32.00 
Charcoal, Superior. Chicago ........ 29.04 


Silvery iron, Jackson county, Ohio, furnace, 
6 to 7 per cent $23.00 to $25.00; 8 to 9 per 
cent $25.50 to $27.50; 9 to 10 ner cent., $27.50 
to $29.50: 10 to 11 per cent, $29.50 to $31.50. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace. 10 to 11 per cent, $35.50; 11 to 12 
per cent, $37.50; 12 to 13 per cent, $39.50 


TIEN 





Pipemaker Places ‘Heavy Tonnage 
Fourth and First Quarter—50,000 Tons 
Basic Sold or Pending—Prices Stronger 








are ahead of the August rate. 
increasing tendency to drop minimums, 
move up prices 50 cents; this having been done 
by Chicago furnaces, now quoting $21, base, and 
by a lake furnace, 
Pennsylvania melters in the week purchased 30,- 
000 tons of bagic.jA Canton, O., melter is nego- 
tiating»-for 10,000 “fens for first quarter. 
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for 








There is noted an 
and to 


naming $20, base. Eastern 


been bought by eastern Pennsylvania 
users. The tendency is firmer. Gen- 
eral foundry sales are fair, aggregat- 
ing fully 10,000 tons. Foundry iron 
is firm at $20.50 base, eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnace. 


Buffalo, Sept. 8.—New inquiry for 
pig iron is slightly under 5000 tons. 
Some of the former inquiry of 10,- 
000 tons still is under negotiation. 
One or two Buffalo makers are quot- 
ing prices for the fourth and first 
quarter on this basis: 1.75 to 2.25 
per cent silicon, $19; 2.25 to 2.75 per 
cent silicon, $19.50; 2.75 to 3.25 per 
cent silicon, $20. While the base 
nominally is $19 for fourth quarter 
it is believed $18.50 is being done 
on large lots. The American Ra- 
diator Co.’s heavy purchases are be- 
lieved to complete its present buy- 
ing. The company is thought to have 
a surplus of iron at Tonawanda. An 
addition of one furnace, at the Beth- 
lehem plant brings production in this 
district to a total of 11 units. 


Cleveland, Sept. 8.—The market for 
pig iron for local delivery was clear- 
ly defined last week with the placing 
of about 5000 tons by Cleveland 
melters, at $19.50, base furnace, for 
delivery over the remainder of the 
year. This included an order for 
2000 tons from one foundry and 1500 
tons from another. One of the Cleve- 
land furnaces reports it is out of the 


market. Another Cleveland interest 
took 10,000 tons of foundry iron at 
$18.50, valley, for outside delivery. 


The market reflects strength in other 
directions. One of the lake furnaces 
has dropped its minimum of $19.50, 
and now holds to $20 to $20.50. The 
latter figure has applied on smaller 
tonnages. The sale of two lots ag- 
gregating about 7000 tons is noted. 
Another lake furnace booked 4000 
tons. A Canton steelmaker is ne- 
gotiating this week for 10,000 tons 
of basic iron for delivery in the first 
quarter. The current Cleveland price 
is $19.50, furnace. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 8.—Stability char- 
acterizes the pig iron market in this 
district. Northern foundry iron 
ranges from $19.50 to $20, Ironton. 
Activity in southern iron is at a low 
ebb, with the market quoted $17.50 
to $18.50, Birmingham, the former 
quotation applying to the product of 
the Tennessee furnaces. The largest 
recent sale involved 750 tons of mal- 
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leable purchased by a northern Ohio 
melter for last quarter. The: Con- 
nersville Blower Co., Connersville, 
Ind., wants 400 tons of northern for 
last quarter, while a Cincinnati melter 
is inquiring for 300 tons of south- 
ern. 

Chicago, Sept. 8.—Pressure for 
northern iron delivery to foundries for 
automotive and implement work stands 
out in an active market. September 
shipments are opening at a rate that 
may exceed August’s. Little fur- 
nace capacity is left over the re- 
mainder of the year based on pres- 
ent operations. In view of extremely 
heavy sales and increased costs of 
coal, $21 now is being asked for No. 
2 foundry and malleable over the 
remainder of the year. This price 
also is being quoted for first quarter 
to some foundries having castings 
contracts to cover. 

First quarter sales are not yet heavy 
due to reluctance of producers. . Nu- 
merous inquiries for 1000-ton lots 
are pending. The sale of a car of 
silveries to a Wisconsin melter at 
the full market is regarded as a 
market test. 

St. Louis, Sept. 8—The pig iron 
market has been exceedingly quiet 
during the last two weeks following 
several weeks of active buying. Sales 
during the last week were light, the 
Granite City maker booking only 1000 
tons in small lots. 

The melt is increasing. 
manufacturers and stove foundries 
are showing special activity. North- 
ern iron is quoted at $20.50 to $21, 
Chicago, while southern iron is $18.50 
to $19, Birmingham. The local mak- 
er’s price is $21.50 to $22, Granite 
City. 

Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 8.—Recent 
sales of larger tonnages of pig iron 
are noted. Inquiries are being re- 
ceived as to delivery, and confidence 
is expressed that there will be need 
for steady production. Quotations are 
around $19. Drouth has affected 
barge service to the Middle West, 
and all movements are by rail. 


Implement 





Ferroalloys 





Specifications Are Active But New 
Business Is Light 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 8.—No improve- 
ment is seen in ferroalloys. Con- 
sumers either have sufficiently large 
stocks, or material is coming to them 
on contracts since specifications keep 
up at a splendid rate. Only an oc- 
casional carload of ferromanganese 
is being ordered. Producers continue 
to quote $115, seaboard base, as mini- 
mum but middle interests occasional- 
ly dispose of single carloads at a 
slight concession, 25 cents per ton or 
more. One sale of 200 tons of 
spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, is not- 
ed this past week for delivery over 
the remainder of the year at $32 
but $33 is usually quoted on single 


carloads. The Pittsburgh Rolls Corp. 
was a recent buyer. Other alloys 
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are dull, with prices unchanged. The 
Heppenstall Forge & Knife Co. re- 
cently bought electrolytic ferrosilicon, 
10 to 12 per cent. The Edgewater 
Steel Co., still is in the market for 
a carload. 

New York, Sept. 8.—Sales of fer- 
romanganese and spiegeleisen during 
the past week were small. Prices 
are unchanged, spiegeleisen $33 fur- 
nace for the 20 per cent grade, and 
ferromanganese at $115 duty paid 
tidewater. 

Special ferroalloys and ores are in 
a quiet but steady market, with 
tungsten continuing strong. Ferro- 
tungsten is $1.15 a pound continued 
and spot ordinary wolframite close 
to $12 a unit. 

Chicago, Sept. 8.—Prices of spiegel- 
eisen and ferromanganese are un- 
changed, Expected large sales for 
fourth quarter have not materialized. 
Several small sales of ferrochrome 
have been closed. 


UETSUOUGELNAQQQGGUNA0 UOT URGDENGSUUASUOA OO TTT TTSDEAGT CAAA 


Ferroalloy Prices 


7Ferromanganese 78 to 82 per 
cent, tidewater, or furnace 





first hand and resale ................ $115.00 
Ferromanganese delivered  Pitts- 

burgh 119.79 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent per 

domestic furnace or tidewater 33.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 

tract freight allowed ...............000 82.50 to 85.00 
Ferroutngsten standard, cents 

per pound contained .............0000 1.10 to 1.15 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 

mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per 

pound contained, delivered ........ 11.50 
Ferrovanadium, 80 to 40 per . 

cent per pound estimated, ac- 

cording to analysis ...........c0 3.25 to 3.90 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 

producer’s plant, net ton ........ 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 17 to 19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis (18 per 

CURE OORT) eimccscrcnsccpssimcicasenie $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 

f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 

SOURIS SURIIPINOD > cccsctecscectahecteionica pics $122.50 


TDuty paid 
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Labor Deflections in Connells- 
ville Region Tightening Market 
—Prices Continue Rising 
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| Coke 





in the Connells- 


ORE important events are developing 
ville region. While prices in all districts show increased 


firmress due to the coal situation, advancing quotations 
at Connellsville are ascribed mainly to labor deflections at ovens 
there, workmen whose wages were reduced some months ago be- 


ing attracted elsewhere by the 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 8.—Steadily ad- 
vancing quotations are encountered 
in the spot beehive coke market. This 
is due more to operating conditions in 
the Connellsville region than to any 


-influence of the anthracite strike. One 


order for 500 tons per day from a 
steelworks blast furnace here, fer a 
stipulated period, was accepted by a 
coke producer at $3.40, because it de- 
sired to hold its workmen who are at- 
tracted elsewhere by the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. wage scale. Others are ex- 
periencing similar labor deflections. 
This is one reason why production is 
not expanding as anticipated prior to 
the coal strike. The $3.40 quotation 
has disappeared, $3.50 to $3.85 now 
being done on spot sales to gas pro- 
ducers, lime kilns and other non- 
metallurgical users in the East. Some 


~~ Coke Prices 


Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 
furnace 


Connellsville 





Connellsville, fOUMATY  ......ccccccccceeeee 4.00 to 4.50 
New River foundry  .........ccccereeeeees 7.50 to 8.00 
Wise county furnace . 8.75 to 4.25 
Wise county foundry 4.50 to 5.25 
Alabama foundry 4.50 to 5.00 





Alabama furnace 


By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del. .... $10.41 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens _............ 9.75 
Foundry, New England, del. 12.00 
Foundry, St. Tie cccrccococssccsscsossee 10.00 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill . 9.50 
Foundry, Birmingham _ ...........:00 4.50 to 5.00 
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Frick scale. 


are using coke as a _ substitute for 
anthracite, buying 500 to 2000 tons 
at a time. In some quarters the trade 
expects a sympathy strike will be 
called in the bituminous fields in Oc- 
tober, with further tightening  in- 
fluence. Certain makers are quoting 
$4 to $4.25 on extended deliveries. Me- 
dium sulphur heating coke is scarce. 
Prices above $3.25' are appearing. 
Greater buying and more specifications 
against contracts are noted in found- 
ry coke, indicating heavier foundry 
operations. Prices also are stronger. 
Makers who quote $4.50 last week on 
hand-drawn coke now name $4.75. 
Some $4.25 prices are left on machine- 
drawn. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended Aug. 
29 was 99,670 tons, as compared with 
88,100 tons the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 

Boston, Sept. 8.——Demand for found- 
ry coke is reported insistent in many 
localities and both New England by- 
product producers are operating close 
to capacity with heavy shipments. The 
price is unchanged at $12, delivered. 

New York, Sept. 8 —Sales of 
crushed beehive and screened by-prod- 
uct coke as substitute for anthracite 
coal have occurred in fair volume in 
this territory during the past week 
and have helped to bring about -a 
firmer tone in the coke market. 
Prices on spot foundry coke range 

(Concluded on Page 655) 
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Plates 


Large Tonnage Involved in Lo- 
comotive 
Current Sales Small 


Orders Pending— 








be required for locomotives 
transacted during the week 
is fairly satisfactory. 
booked for tank work for Texas and Pacific coast points. 


| ae mills estimate 16,000 to 18,000 tons of plates will 


business 
the aggregate 


now pending. Miscellaneous 
but 
was 
The 


is not 
Around 5000 


large, 
tons 


general market continues 1.80c, Pittsburgh, and 2.10c, Chicago. 
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Philadelphia, Sept. 8.—Plate buying 
is maintained sufficiently to enable 
eastern mills to continue operating 40 
to 50 per cent. Usual prices are 1.80c 
Pittsburgh, and for smaller sales 
1.85¢ to 1.90c. Some business is 
noted at 1.75c, although this is excep- 
tional. The Pennsylvania railroad 
placed several hundred tons for spot 
delivery. The Eastern Steamship Co. 
is taking revised bids for two steam- 
ers, involving a total of 5000 tons of 
steel plates. Mills estimate 16,000 to 
18,000 tons of plates are involved in 
locomotive orders now pending. 

Boston, Sept. 8.—Plate sales are 
quiet, but inquiry shows improvement. 
Some manufacturers’ are seeking 
fourth quarter contracts. The price 
is firm at 1.80c, Pittsburgh. 

New York, Sept. 8.—Some _ plate 
makers report better sales in this ter- 
ritory during the past week. There 
were more sales of carload lots. Large 
sales, however, are lacking. The cur- 
rent market reflects some firmness. 
The usual quotation is 1.80c, base 
Pittsburgh, with business. bringing 
lower and higher prices. 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 8.—Inquiries in- 
volving large tonnages of plates are 
rare and mills face keen competition. 
A fair number of 50 to 300-ton orders 


are being placed for miscellaneous 
purposes, usually small tanks for 
water, gasoline or oil. The Pitts- 


burgh-Des Moines Steel Co. averages 
between 500 and 1000 tons per week 
in such orders. Fabricators of oil 
storage tanks are not heavy buyers 
and purchases by railroad car shops 
are negligible. Plates are quoted at 
1.80¢e to 1.90c. 

Cleveland, Sept. 8.—Evidences of 
increasing consumption are apparent 
in the more numerous orders from 
small and miscellaneous shops. These 
buyers have been ordering on a day- 
to-day basis as new business has 
come in. The Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey which several weeks ago 
withdrew an inquiry for 2000 tons 
of refinery stills in the expectation 
of lower prices, has revived these ne- 
gotiations. There are no _ develop- 
ments in lake shipyard news. Plates 
are commonly quoted at 1.99c, Cleve- 
land or 1.80c, Pittsburgh. 

Chicago, Sept. 8.—Tank work taken 
by a local plate maker for Texas and 
Pacific coast work totals 5000 tons. 
The Stacey Bros. Gas Construction 
Co. has placed 600 tons for a gas 


city. The 
industry and the increased 
in oil storage are helping 


holder for a_ western 
building 
activity 





a 
of 


i 











to tide over the gap caused by the 
absence of car builders from the 
market. Plates are quoted at 2.10c, 
Chicago. 








CONTRACTS PLACED 











500 tons, miscellaneous work including eight 
10 x 20-foot tanks for Wichita Falls, Tex., 
to the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 

1300 to 1500 tons, blast furnace for the St. 
Louis Coke & Iron Co., St. Louis; order 
understood to have been taken by a Pitts- 
burgh independent fabricator. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











stills for Standard Oil 
inquiry revived. 


2000 tons for refinery 
Co. of New Jersey; 








Semitinished 





Sheet Bar Specifications 
Show Slight Increase—$35 
Valley Done on 10,000 Tons 








XCEPT for a slight increase in specifications for sheet bars, 
the situation in the semifinished steel markets shows little 


change over the week. The sale of 10,000 tons 


at $35, 


Youngstown, for delivery from a mill outside the district .is noted. 
Valley mills quote $35 on sheet bars and $33.50 on billets and 


slabs. Pittsburgh makers report 


a few small contracts. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 640 


Youngstown, Sept. 8.—Conditions in 
the semifinished market are un- 
changed. Some consumers still are 
buying sheet bars in the open market 
while others are showing regularity 
in specifying against contracts. There 
is no disposition to arrange for 
fourth quarter requirements. Sheet 
bars are firm at $35 valley. Billets 
slabs are $33.50, with inquiry and 
sales lacking. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 8.—About 1000 
tons of billets were placed in the 
past week at $35, Pittsburgh, for re- 
rollers, and $40 for forging quality. 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 8.—Except for an 
occasional sale of rerolling or forg- 
ing billets, little is being done in the 
semifinished market. No new de- 
mands for sheet bars have come up, 
although negotiations under way for 
some time past are expected to reach 
the closing stage at an early date. 
Contract specifications are increasing 
slightly. The quoted figure is un- 
changed on rerolling billets, slabs and 
sheet bars, $35. Makers insist they 
have not quoted less than that on any 
business, and the few orders that 
have been taken were accepted at that 
figure. Forging billets are selling at 
$40. Specifications against contracts 
are coming in at a fair rate. Wire 
rods are fairly active on $45 contracts. 
Skelp is slow at 1.90c, and a price 
of 1.80c possibly would be done on 
large tonnage. 

Cleveland, Sept. 8.—The sale of 
10,000 tons of sheet bars in one lot 
for delivery over the remainder of the 
year, at $35, Youngstown, is noted 
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among the week’s transactions. In- 
quiry for sheet bars is more active 
than in recent weeks. The leading 
maker here continues to quote $35, 
Cleveland or Youngstown, depending 
on point of delivery. It is operating 
14 open hearths this week. About 
80 per cent of the material is going 
to mills for rolling into automobile 
sheets. Some users of billets and 
slabs, in the Pittsburgh district, have 
offered to take tonnages at $35, Pitts- 
burgh, while valley makers are under- 
stood to be quoting $33.50. The 
Cleveland mill quotes $35, Cleveland 
or Youngstown. 


Made Sales Manager 


New York, Sept. 8—E. H. Heald, 
formerly assistant division contract- 
ing manager for the American Bridge 
Co., at Chicago, as Oflicially an- 
nounced, has been appointed division 
contracting manager to succeed Frank 
J. Llewellyn, who died at Portland, 
Oreg., July 25. 


Lists Tool Steels 


American manufacturers of tool 
steels and tool steel trade names are 
listed in newly compiled data sheets 
issued by the American Society for 
Steel Treating. The first compilation 
lists manufacturers alphabetically, to- 
gether with their respective trade 
brands. The second lists tool steel 
trade names alphabetically and is pro- 
vided with a key for determining the 
name of the manufacturer, 
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ron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon. 


Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
INOS. sncdecamsiegisnaguionienstveneseteens 13.00 to 14.00 
Boston (dealers) ........ iaieesiaihaaia 11.50 to 13.00 


Buffalo ........ Raa a a 
Chicago chiatiehiessiniassincccensts a CeEETOee 
Cincinnati (dealers) — .....00« 14.00 to 14.50 
Hy, DMCS ES Ge ee meee A 

. 15.00 to 15.50 


Detroit .... RL TEER CE Re 

Eastern Pennsylvania ...........+ 17.50 
Bethlehem delivery  ........:.c0+++ 17.00 
New York (dealers) ...c.cccseve 12.50 to 13.00 
SPUROENIINE csc sussosacenarvectnensonevbenssond 19.00 to 19.50 


St. Louis 15.50 to 16.00 








Valleys delalanbantidetogrel 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo Tae, Ee 
IG ciswtcsnsecrenreimenustnrmeementnabanien 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland pani inedaeitily 15.50 to 16.00 
een csseseseeee 18.50 to 14.00 
Pittsburgh _.... eaereamiieias 17.50 to 18.00 
VARS IE . crvccerrecccerreccoocrsecesoccessenerroe ne 17.00 to 17.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
OAS © > iiccssdosevithtdsececensovademivensitgs 14.50 to 15.00 


11.00 to 11.50 
. 18.00 to 13.50 
a 14.50 
. 16.50 to 17.00 


Cineinnati (dealers) 
Cleveland  cccccccsccesceree veevennevens 
Eastern Pennsylvania 







Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 10.25 to 10.75 
Valleys 15.00 to 15.50 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, .LOOSE 

Chicago 9.00 to 9.50 
Cincinnati 11.00 to 11.50 
BORNE — - cacesorcnssenccosine soGatbadenctpsesvonte 10.25 to 10.75 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 





Birmingham .. 18.00 to 14.00 
Buffalo ...... ... 17.75 to 18.25 
Chicago ; r . 21.00 to 21.50 
Cincinnati (dealers)  .......cee 17.06 to 18.00 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) a. 16.75 to 17.00 
DtTOit — cncecccocccesccvsscecscocnscsvessensesses 17.00 to 17.60 


lictamserniniciaion .. 19.00 to 19.50 
STOVE PLATE 


St. Louis. 









Birmingham ............. .. 18.00 to 13.50 
Boston (consumers serecssserseeee 19.00 to 14.00 
IID | © cpvccsndctsbsetenikteneeecicnseceenns nee 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago Ps wneerere, fe 
Cincinnati (dealers)  .........0+s0+ 11.00 to 11.50 
RAVER  ceccceeevecesecesccoesves 13.50 to 13.75 
Detroit (net tons) sessereesseeeee 18,50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 14.50 to 15.00 
New York (dealers)  ....ccc.ccssss 10.50 to 12.00 
0 PRE eae 14.00 to 14.50 
i! CRIED * <ccsusdibaenerdabhibubersisabvanen 15.00 to 15.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo sestesereseeeeee 20.00 to 20.50 


Cincinnati (dealers) _ 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 21.00 to 22.00 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 23.00 to 23.50 
L 

. 16.25 to 16.75 
Pittsburgh 13.00 to 13.50 
St. Louis 15.50 to 16.00 

KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 

CR ©. ssiecencdnvestineimeecibeneticrneteers 20.00 to 20.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 20.50 to 21.00 
ey, a nn , 21.50 to 22.00 


Chicago 








GUE. ececccsceecescseccsssssnnnceea.-. 20.00 60 18.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
CBRN ibientrenrtsinrcee PRE TS 18.5€ to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............. 17.50 
eT. - acmnecntaseieevece bh FORERER Soe 19.00 to 19.50 





ANGLE BARS—STEEL 


Buffalo __... ceseseeeee 16.50 to 17.00 
RE ins i sitancriceadntanseicgehi 20.25 to 20.75 
ee re eres ee 18.50 to 19.00 
Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Birmingham  .n..ccccceceeseeseeeeeeee 12.00 to 13.00 
Boston (dealers)  ..........cccccccccesene 13.50 to 14.00 





.. 15.75 to 16.25 
.. 17.50 to 18.00 
. 18.00 to 18.50 


Buffalo, No, 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 . 
Chicago, No, 1 ....... 


Chakemad, Me, B  cccccessrcccccscceseccvces 16.50 to 17.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) 10.50 to 11.00 
Chewelamd, INO. 1 sceseceessccccsccssccces 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania _........... 18.00 to 18.50 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).... 15.59 to 16.00 
Pitteburgh, No. 1 o......0cccrscsse0 15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2  crcsssess econ 19.00 to 19.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 occ... 15.50 to 16.00 
eget, § Boe. -B. cccictixiaccsennsccaties 15.50 to 16.00 


Gross Tons Delivered to 
WROUGHT PIPE 





Boston (GeRlers)  cccccrccsrcccccsseroesee 11.50 to 12.00 

EO... .ccstuiiacittestiqeen snesicersins .. 15.00 to 15.50 

Eastern Pennsylvania . 16.50 to 17.50 

New York (dealers) _................ 13.00 to 13.50 
YARD WROUGHT 

SN | ciiccthtemncinsmaiveniens . 12.00 to 12.50 





Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 17.00 to 18.00 
BUSHELING 
i Pe A ee ES 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago, No. 1 . 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, No. 2 10.25 to 10.75 
. 10.50 to 11.00 








Cineinnati, No. 1 (dealers) 

CC. ER. -E — <ccsenscusensinuaunnan 14.75 to 15.00 
Cleveland, No. 2  ..csccosss.... .. 14.25 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. 14.00 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 wc .. 14.00 Wo 14.00 
St. Leuis, No. 1. ..... .. 14.50 to 15.00 

MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 

SSG TON EA De 7.00 to 8.00 














8.50 to 9.00 


Boston (chemical) oie 
. 12.50 to 13.00 


Buffalo 





Chicago .. 9.75 to 10.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) .. 10.50 to 11.00 
SEROTIE. Socnshricahoupee cschesine .. 14.25 to 14.50 
SOND dived cnasthiciincstionddcctin .. 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. . 14.00 to 14.50 
New York (dealers) .50 to 10.00 
Pittsburgh 5.00 to 15.50 
St. Louis 9.00 to 9.50 
FIREONE © \-ccuccadedcceietcbeddich bch ugiatinainn 00 to 14.25 


CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) 15.00 to 16.00 


Birmingham (piain) ...... « 7.00to 8.00 
Boston (chemicals) ..... ... 10.00 to 11.00 
Boston (dealers) _......... .. 8.50 to 9.00 
ETE Aes ae eee ee .. 12.75 to 13.25 
I ia cts issnnenenaganerseced . 18.25 to 18.75 


. 10.50 to 11.00 
. 14.75 to 15.00 


Cincinnati (dealers) 
Cleveland 


Te sai cescccceesercccoeseenses 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ................. 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 16.00 to 16.50 
New York (dealers) ................ 9.75 
PRN ded rcicnidsinnivindins .. 15.00 to 15.50 
St. Louis ...... ra .. 13.00 to 13.50 
REID = excnparaetmmnnes . 15.00 to 15.25 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 
Boston (dealers) ............000.s.scc0 8.25 to 8.75 
BPTIRID secniiccooviccvsdes .. 12.50 to 18.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) .. 10.50 to 11.00 
0” Se ae .. 14.75 to 15.00 
BUND. Didsccbisovctectrsieinatnttnie .. 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ..... . 12.00 to 13.50 








New York (dealers) «- 9.25to 9.75 
IEE © tu: ell ticichiedacciinincsbsteka oh 13.00 to 13.50 
PIPES AND FLUES 
OED | -> sertshccacctebiesenisbaltetenebescsepics 13.00 to 13.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) , 9.50 to 10.00 
SUMING» sco nevinabibubabinddicesee .. 12.25 to 12.75 
es NE: lolidecict stamhamsstanvenduchs .. 18.00 to 13.50 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
ND, Aiiniiieditesiciinlteesscbininatalenpaiaaon 14.50 to 14.75 
Chicago _..... .. 17.50 to 18.00 
SO OREIIT | “dosschavaubtcalassevcseaeiae . 13.50 to 13.75 






".. 14.50 to 15.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania - 
. 11.50 to 12.00 


New York (dealers) 











Bs MIRE diene tiencionictiibentunnnaie 14.00 to 14.50 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (dealers) _...... 10.00 to 10.50 
SND © ccsuicclivicsotackes 14.50 to 15.00 
SIND «1.2 daccridtinteencntbiiiensiiboeetadees 11.50 to 12.00 
Cleveland (under 10 in.) ........ 14.25 to 14.75 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
RE Trane Dee 12.00 to 12.50 
Pittsburgh 12.50 to 13.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston  (demlerB) — oeccccescccccccoress 10.00 to 10.50 
SST: eae a .» 20.75 to 21.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 14.50 to 15.00 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
ID 54 nc ipsa ence tedtnrlas Sere nocbbidaties 24.25 to 24.75 
4 ae ae var re ree 22.50 to 23.09 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 





Boston (dealers)  ...cccccccosccccoeerers 9.00 to 9.50 
Buffalo .» 15.00 to 15.50 
NID 2 atiecacsticenwnentniscbebicseepiadis 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland «» 16.00 to 16.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ... .. 15.00 to 15.50 
RS a Pere See ee De 17.50 to 18.00 
SS RNS - - ockntiinitinnnsntinvieis 13.00 to 13.50 









Consumer 
STEEL CAR AXLES 

Birmingham 16.00 to 17.00 
Boston (shipping point) _........ 17.50 to 18.00 
UMRIIURIID . <cininasstinistetcdfaenscdeeneunpunivni .... 20.00 to 20.50 
Chicago «. 20.00 to 20.50 
Cleveland «. 17.50 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania wee 24.00 to 25.00 
Pittsburgh «+» 22.00 to 22.50 
ee IESE. RPS ve een 21.25 to 21.75 


SHAFTING 


Boston (shipping point) 17.50 to 18.00 





CIID os cctmesitisdsecssascdclectrnenees . 20.50 to 21.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ... .... 23.00 to 24.00 
New York (dealers) ...... .. 18.00 to 19.00 
is ARI trap ee Geena sercencnsactans 19.00 to 19.50 


Iron Foundry Scrap 


CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham, iFM  ...cccccccccsceeees 15.00 to 16.00 
Boston (consumers) i 17.50 to 18.00 
Buffalo, . 2901. .ccecc...ccocceeee ... 15.50 to 16.00 
Buffalo, steel .... 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago, iron . 18.00 to 18.50 





Chicago, steel oc... -.. 20.00 to 20.50 
INE asics tcentctetans « 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............... 17.50 to 18.00 


New York iron (dealers) ...... 14.00 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, iron 17.00 to 17.50 
Pittsburgh, steel .. 21.50 to 22.00 
St. Louis, iron . 18.50 to 19.00 
St. Louis, steel 19.00 to 19.50 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 








Birmingham, cupola  .........:0 16.00 to 16.50 
Boston _........ 19.00 to 19.50 
BENO- "" cikSectocaexinytaesabwthczacsierececsts 17.00 to 17.50 


Chicago, No. 1 machinery .... 20.75 to 21.25 
Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 

UMMNEIRIMRD «5 cece seenisisthpabiaeatobekeoven 19.75 to 20.25 
Cincinnati No. 1 Machinery 

cupola (net tons dealers) .... 19.00 to 19.50 
Cleveland, cupola ..........cccccseceeeeee 18.00 to 18.50 
Dero (net tons) © ........cdecsc 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 18.50 to 19.00 
New York, cupola (dealers) 15.00 to 15.50 


Pittsburgh, cupola  .........ccccscc0 17.50 to 18.00 
San Francisco, delivered ........ 20.00 to 21.00 
Ee Eh a be EO 18.00 
St. Louis, railroad ......... . 18.50 to 19.00 





St. Louis, agricultural . 19.50 to 20.00 

St. Louis, machinery . 18.50 to 19.00 

ig ie BREE LAE Sa oe 18.00 to 18.50 
HEAVY CAST 














Boston 14.50 to 15.00 
Buffalo (breakable). ..............0 15.00 to 15.50 
EINE, 8 \cabknSeithe i Snceceenscctcdiva ined cube 12.25 to 12.75 
Detroit (automobile) (net ton) 20.50 to 21.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 17.00 to 17.50 
New York (dealers) .». 14.50 to 15.00 
PPRRIIIINR, © esinvin theres uate xctrencvors 16.00 to 16.50 
MALLEABLE 
Boston, PMilrORd  .....0c...ccecsecsosee 18.50 to 19.25 
SOD :Siiecnsatedhaltentines . 19.00 to 19.50 
Chicago, agricultural .... ... 17.75 to 18.25 
Chicago, railroad ............:...000 19.50 to 20.00 


Cincinnati, railroad (dealers)... 14.00 to 14.50 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 











WUD. | Sccndnctandigaeles ancriintoansevbooussdontee 15.50 to 16.00 
Cleveland, agricultural «-- 18.00 to 18.50 
Cleveland, railroad  ...............00 18.75 to 19.25 
Detroit -. 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 17.50 to 18.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad .........008 19.50 to 20.00 
St. Louis, agricultural .. « 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis, railroad. ........ccicc0..0 17.00 to 17.50 


Miscellaneous Scrap 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 







PORCINE iiss ces cecdvecrdnstércsed 15.00 to 16.00 
Boston (dealers) .......... uw» 12.00 to 12.50 
i ee i ere ; ...- 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago ; seve 19.25 to 19.75 
Cleveland priiiecidibsecstinbitiessuichds 17.00 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _.............. 18.00 to 18.50 
ST Oi ie Le 15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh district .....000...00..... 20.00 to 20.50 
Tot), MD “ai ekinaibisssoolercelvssesics Shes 19.50 to 20.00 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 

Chicago, No. 1 .. «+ 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago, cut  .............. ---. 20.50 to 21.00 
St. Louis, No. 17.50 to 18.00 


LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 








CIUEININD | Sethaceinchatiteicesnaionncadsracsses 19.25 to 19.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. «« 19.00 to 29.00 
es a 21.50 to 22.00 
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Prices Continue Firm and Some 
Scrap Advances Are Made—Buying 
Light 








HILE cross currents are evident in the market for iron 
and steel scrap and some difference in 


firmness is re- 


ported from various centers, somewhat dependent on the 
holiday over the week end, the general situation seems firm, with 
dealers and consumers out of agreement on the proper level of 


price. Offers under the market 


Chicago, Sept. 8.-—-Iron and _ steel 
scrap fell into a pocket over Labor 
Day. Much material was on track 
over the weekend, purchasing agents 
were away from their desks and com- 
petition to place shipments was keen. 
The market generally has gone off an 
average of 25 cents, with selling 
prices nearer the bottom than the 
top of the spreads. A user of melt- 
ing steel, willing to place 10,000 tons, 
offering $16.75; recent sales of stecl 
have been at $17. Despite softness 
apparent in nearly all grades, dealers 
nickels and 


are paring prices’ by 
dimes. Confidence in the future is 
expressed by the bids for railroad 


material, which continue to be above 
present quotations, in the face of cer- 
tain losses on railroad material now 
coming out. 


Boston, Sept. 8.—Several Connecti- 


cut consumers have bought round 
tonnages in the Boston market the 
past week. Heavy melting steel is 


comparatively quiet, but shafting and 
cast grades are in better demand. 
Total sales of No. 1 cast at Boston 
during the week are estimated at 709 
tons. 

New York, Sept. 8.—Prices of iron 
and steel scrap tend upward and while 
there is little buying to afford a test 
sellers generally are disposed to 
await higher offers. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 8.—Recent heavy 
purchases by Bethlehem Steel Co. of 
heavy melting steel at $17 delivered 
and borings and turnings at $13 have 
strengthened the market generally. 
A couple of other consumers with a 
higher freight rate paid $17.50 de- 


livered, but higher prices are now 
asked. 

Buffalo, Sept. 8.—Buffalo scrap is 
holding firm and some prices have 
advanced in spite of weakness in 
other centers. Indications of  sub- 
stantial buying are apparent and 


dealers continue efforts to place stocks 
to share in the new business. One 
sale of heavy melting steel has been 
made here at $19, Depew. While the 
tonnage was not large it served to 
re-establish the ideas of values by 
dealers. 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 8.—Iron and steel 
scrap sales are small. Lack of selling 


activity is entirely usual when rail- 
road lists are closing and since the 
first of the month every day has seen 
a railroad list bid upon and some 
attractively high prices 
received. 


have been 


The Pittsburgh & Lake 


are not being accepted. 


Erie railroad is understood to have 
obtained $18 on steel scrap at McKees 
Rocks, Pa. The Pennsylvania rail- 
road obtained high figures from deal- 
ers covering short sales. 

Cleveland, Sept. 8.—Iron and steel 
scrap trading holds up fairly well 
and prices are firm to strong. Buying 
still is largely in dealers’ hands, con- 
sumers for the most part depending 
upon contract shipments for renewal 
of stocks. Some inquiry appears and 
dealers are inclined to think substan- 
tial tonnage will be placed by users 
within the next few weeks. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 8.—While demand 
for iron and steel scrap is of small 












consequence, dealers have not altered 
their buying prices. Most mills have 
sufficient material to meet immediate 


requirements. Several consumers in 
the Portsmouth and Ashland, Ky. dis- 
tricts have reauested shipments held 
up temporarily. 

Detroit, Sept. 8.—The iron and steel 


scrap market here is steady with 
practically no change in demand or 
prices. New business continues in 


fair quantity. 

Prices on all grades are unchanged 
but continue somewhat unsteady. The 
slight strengthening of the cast 
grades, noted last week, has held and 
quotations are strong. 

St. Louis, Sept. 7.—Sales of iron 
and steel scrap have been light, most- 
ly material for immediate use. Con- 
sumers and dealers are at wide vari- 


ance. Consumers’ declare present 
quotations are too high in view of 
their order files and at the prices 
they are obtaining for the finished 


product, while dealers insist that they 


cannot sell at lower prices without 
loss. 
Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 7.—Much 


iron and steel scrap is moving in this 


district, considering the repeated 
statements that the market is dull. 
Dealers are buying for their yards. 
Quotations continue unchanged. 











Sheets 





September Bookings Averaging 
Above 
Placing Additional Orders 





August—Auto Makers 





ITTSBURGH mills report orders booked 
and shipments are ahead of those in 





this month, 
Buffalo mills 


far 
August. 


SO 


have the largest order books in several months, being booked 


six to eight weeks ahead. 


previously ordered now are covering additional. 


Some 


automobile builders who 
The price of gal- 


of the 


vanized is firm at 4,20c to 4.30c, Pittsburgh. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 640 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 8.—September 
promises to outdo August in sheet 
business taken and shipped. The vol- 


ume of orders keeps up well for prac- 
tically every grade of sheet made. 
Many automobile companies have had 
to re-order and the majority of the 
orders are marked “rush.” The gen- 
eral market on black sheets is 3.15e, 
with some effort made to obtain 
higher figures, 3.20ec and 3.25c. Blue 
annealed is quoted at 2.30c to 2.40c, 
but is not firm. Galvanized sheets 
at 4.20c to 4.30c are fairly firm be- 
cause of the high cost of production. 
Full-finished is firm at 4.25c, only 
one automobile interest having been 
able to better that figure, and then 
only by $1 per ton. Some mill opera- 
tions are increasing but the general 
average remains about 80 per cent. 
New York, Sept. 8.—While further 
sales of black sheets have been made 
during the past week at lower prices, 
the indications are that the quotations 
were given sometime previously. The 
3.15c, base Pittsburgh, figure seems 
to be the lowest price now out. The 
latter price has been paid on con- 
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siderable tonnage during the past 
week. On blue annealed sheets the 
market continues to range from 2.20c 
to 2.30c, base Pittsburgh. Galvanized 
sheets are held at 4.30c, base Pitts- 
burgh, by most makers. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 8.—Sheet speci- 
fications are good, with prices fairly 
well maintained. Large lots are lack- 
ing. The market is quotable at 2.00c 
to 2.30c, Pittsburgh for blue annealed; 
3.10e to 3.70c for black, and 4.20¢ 
to 4.30e for galvanized. 


Buffalo, Sept. 8.—Sheetmakers have 
accumulated the largest unfilled ton- 
nage which has been on their books 
in several months. Mills in this dis- 
trict are booked six to eight weeks, 
and report bookings continue to add 
to unfilled tonnage. Low prices 
quoted by mills less fortunately sit- 
uated are a disturbing factor. The 
usual quotations are 3.20c for black 
and 4.20c for galvanized. Bookings 
of galvanized sheets were exceptional- 
ly good last week. 


Chicago, Sept. 8.—Sheet users are 
exerting considerable pressure upon 


645 














the mills to take fourth quarter busi- 
ness but the mills continue to hold 
off. Prices are strengthening and ad- 
vances for the fourth quarter are 
expected. At present western makers 
are operating close to summer capaci- 
ty. Chicago-delivered quotations are 
3.35¢ to 3.40c for black, 4.40c to 4,45c 
for galvanized and 2.40c to 2.50c for 
blue annealed. 

Youngstown, Sept. 8.—A better vol- 
ume of sheet tonnage is being placed. 
Some mills have three weeks’ speci- 
fications in hand. Tonnage is coming 


‘out more freely as buyers show a 
disposition to co-operate with mills 
in stabilizing prices. Black sheets 


are being entered at 3.15c valley for 
attractive lots, while meager  ton- 
nages command 3.20c. Blue an- 
nealed are quotable at 2.25c to 2.30c. 
Galvanized sheet makers still are con- 
fronted with competitive quotations of 
4.20c and are forced to recognize this 
price on volume business. Small ton- 
nages are being entered at 4.30c im- 
mediate shipment still is requested on 
all business. Demand for fourth 
quarter requirements is not yet ap- 
parent, but mills anticipate this may 
appear next week. 





Tin Plate 











Specifications Smaller—Mills Still 
Have Good Backlogs 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 640 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 8 —Tin plate 
specifications are falling off, while 
canmakers are using up their ma- 
terial, but producers have enough 


backlog to assure good business the 
remainder of this month and part 
of next. October perhaps will show a 
slackening in tin mill schedules, but 
benefiting by their anticipation of 
last November and December, con- 
sumers probably will duplicate that 
effort this year and furnish the miils 
with large specifications for rolling 
during the last quarter, material to 
be shipped immediately after Jan. 1. 
Small inquiries develop in the ex- 
port market, and additional lots are 
needed by domestic users. The price 
still is $5.50 per base box. 





Strip Steel 





Ruying By Many Lines Of Consumers 
And Increasing Demand 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 640 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 8.—Fairly large 
vrders were placed the past week in 
strip steel, both hot and cold-rolled, 
but the aggregate is not as large 
as the week preceding, in the ex- 
perience of one or two important 
makers here. Various consuming 
lines are active, including automobile, 
adding machine, typewriter and do- 
mestic appliance manufacturers, and 
household hardware makers. Auto- 
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motive consumption is well in the 
lead in both grades, most automo- 
bile companies finding they did not 
anticipate enough tonnage to keep 
pace with sales. Hot strips are quot- 
ed at 2.20c, and cold at 3.75c. 








Locomotive Sales Gain 


Washington, Sept. 8.—Shipments of 
locomotives in August totaled 104, a 
decided increase from the 66 in July, 
according to returns to the department 
of commerce from the principal manu- 
facturers. Unfilled orders dropped 
from 378 at the close of July to 309 
at the close of August. Further com- 
parisons of shipments and_ unfilled 





orders follow: 


Year —Shipment— Unfilled orders 
and month Total Domes. Total Domes. 
1920 monthly ave. 199 110 1,323 894 
1921 monthly ave. 112 69 337 206 
1922 monthly ave. 106 88 889 791 
1923 monthly ave 226 249 1,592 1,511 
1924 monthly ave 122 110 479 424 
1923 
‘Total (8 months) 1,916 1,802 — wecce —sanevere 
1924 

Total (8 months) 990 aa: = ae 

1925 
RED | ~ csccsctecousicrs 90 45 407 351 
FORPGRTG © cccscsssscssoses 85 73 397 343 
DE caipedccketarsvowese 109 93 447 351 
CO EERE GREE ON 92 82 477 362 
B®  capiveecEtdccnionccaie 96 68 467 353 
RUD” Ss oasaidbhacions 110 61 397 300 
UN” dianibticenechaghbdiied 66 58 378 283 
BUG -Siiciseitasoind 104 91 309 225 

Total (8 months) 752 _ tage ea See eS 





Pipe 





Oil Country Demands Involve 
Several Good Line Pipe Ton- 
nages—Cast Buying Less Active 








ened somewhat, but several fair line pipe inquiries remain 


O IL country demand for general tubular products has slack- 


unclosed. 
per cent of capacity. 


lowing heavy awards of the last two months. 


Pipe mills continue to operate around 85 to 90 
Cast iron pipe activity has lessened, fol- 


On 1140 tons a 


Chicago maker quoted $49.75, Chicago, or $41.25, Birmingham. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 640 AND 674 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 8.—Steady orders 
for moderate tonnages of tubular 
products are being booked. In stand- 
ard full weight merchant pipe the 
week-to-week buying is increasing 
slightly due to jobbers rounding out 
their stocks to meet the fall building 
demand. While there has been a 
slight letdown in buying of oil coun- 
try goods, the aggregate each week 
represents a large tonnage in casing, 
surface pipe, connecting line pipes, 
seamless tubes, etc. In this latter 
line, most of the pipe producers ap- 
pear to have backlogs from one to 
two months. High operating rates 
still prevail and the average is as- 
sumed 85 or 90 per cent. 


New York, Sept. 8.—Municipal de- 
mand for cast iron pipe is quiet al- 
though with shops well booked ahead, 
prices are firm. The local water de- 
partment awarded 500 tons of 8 to 
12-inch cast pipe to Donaldson Iron 
Co. 

Two large oil companies, which 
were in the market for a total of ap- 
proximately 11,000 to 12,000 tons of 
line pipe, have not yet taken action 
on this business. 

Sept. 7.—Un- 
iron pressure 
during the 


Ala., 
of cast 


Birmingham, 
filled tonnage 
pipe has been increased 
past week. No surplus pipe is on 
hand shipments equaling the make. 
On some sizes there is a slight de- 
lay in shipments. Quotations are 
firm. 

Chicago, Sept. 8. — On 1140 tons 
of 8-inch cast iron pipe for Chicago 
James B. Clow & Son has bid $49.75; 
Chicago, the American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. $50.20 and the United States 


Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. $50.45. 
The freight rate from Birmingham to 
Chicago is $8.20. Pipe business con- 
tinues heavy for the season and in 
some sizes makers still are adding 
to their backlogs. The price structure 
is firmer, with pipe 6-inch and over 
quoted at $41.50 to $42, Birmingham, 
or $49.70 to $50.20, Chicago. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 











500 tons, 8 to 12-inch for water department, 
New York, to Donaldson Iron Co. 








CONTRACTS PENDING 

















800 tons, Birmingham, Mich.; bids in. 





Refractories 











Orders Decline and Are in Small Lots 
—Prices Unchanged 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 8.—Sales of re- 
fractories are not as heavy as in 
August, which was not as heavy as 
expected. Orders are small lots for 
repair purposes. Operation average 
55 to 60 per cent. The usual order 
for either fire clay or silica brick 


involves 50,000 or 100,000. Some 
new construction is contemplated how- 
ever, including the Weirton Steel 


Co.’s blast furnace, open hearths and 
coke ovens, a blast furnace in Qhio 
and one in St. Louis. Prices are 
unchanged as quoted for the past 
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month or two. Specifications against 
chrome brick contracts. still come 
in at a fair rate. 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 








Early Delivery Buying Mostly In 
Small Lots 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 640 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 8.—Nuts and bolts 
are moderately active but rivets are 
slow. Because such good deliveries 
still are possible buyers can fill their 
needs promptly and they are buying 
only in small lots. Single carloads, 
however, appear to be on the increase. 
Rivets are quoted at 2.40c to 2.50e, 
with an occasional fair sized order 
placed by a railroad shop or by a 
fabricator. 

Chicago, Sept. 8—Within a few 
days bolt and nut manufacturers will 
be actively soliciting fourth quarter 
business on the price level that has 
obtained for the third quarter. In- 
asmuch as the _ seasonal industries 
which are consumers of bolts and nuts 
will be getting into their _ stride 
shortly, heavy contracting is looked 
for. August business averaged more 
than 30 per cent ahead of August, 
1924. Third quarter prices have been 
on the basis of 50, 10 and 10 off for 
large machine bolts. 





Iron Ore 











Sales Small—Price Concessions Not 
General 


Cleveland, Sept. 8—The_ season’s 
movement of Lake Superior iron ore 
now estimated by leading shippers 
at 56,000,000 tons is several million 
tons more than anticipated when the 
market opened in the spring, but 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000 tons less than 
some operators expected in January. 
It has been a fairly satisfactory 
season in the trade, although business 
in the open market has been and 
still is of small proportions. 

The Lake Superior Iron Ore asso- 
ciation reports shipments in August 
totaled 8,532,718 tons, an increase of 
1,843,151 tons over the total in Aug- 
ust, 1924. To Sept. 1, 1925, the 
amount is 35,457,153, an increase of 


6,660,444 tons, compared with the 
same period in 1924. 
The Steel corporation’s shipments 


for the year probably will be less 
than its usual proportion. While 
there has been comment in the market 
that some sales have been made re- 
cently under the prices established 
at the opening of the season, what- 
ever concessions have been made have 
applied to comparatively insignificant 
tonnages, leading operators’ Say. 
About 90 per cent of the total ship- 
ment made by the independent pro- 
ducers is moving on term contracts 
based on the _ established market 
prices. The majority of sales aside 
from these contracts are said to have 
been made at the full market prices. 
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Bars 


Mills Filling Up and Deliveries 
Are Deferred—Users Buy Fur- 
ther—Prices Firming 








coming to mills in such 


volume that former easy deliveries no longer can be ob- 
tained and three to six weeks is the best offer by a number of 


B ‘etame of steel bars have been 


producers, and this only on certain sizes. 


Western mills find cur- 


rent bookings’ the largest in many months, in spite of lack of 
railroad activity, which would give a strong market. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 640 


Chicago, Sept. 8.—Unusual activity 
in general lines other than railroads 
is creating good demand for heavy 
finished lines even in the face of prac- 
tically no railroad buying. Consider- 
ing all products, an important interest 
last week booked more tonnage than 
in any week in six months, except 
the last week of July. Specifications 
passed to mills were the heaviest since 
the first week of April. But despite 
this heavy run of business the market 
needs the stimulus of railroad buying 
to give a stiffer backbone. Soft steel 
bar bookings have been _ propor- 
tionately heavier than plates and 
shapes. Automobile parts makers and 
implement manufacturers are the 
heaviest buyers. Soft steel bars are 
quoted at 2.10c, Chicago, with no 
weakness except in competitive terri- 
tory. 

Bar iron does not warrant a higher 
price than 1.90c, Chicago, with book- 
ings only fair. Rail steel is un- 
changed at 2.00c to 2.10c, Chicago, 
with prospects of demand from aoe 
an 


building industry even brighter 
seasonal business, like fence posts, 
good. 


New York, Sept. 8.--The 1.90c base 
Pittsburgh price,heard freqently on 
steel bars a couple of weeks ago, is less 
in evidence. Some makers are de- 
clining absolutely to quota less than 
2.00c. Specifications continue good 
and mills are promising delivery in 
two to four weeks. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 8.—Stronger at- 
titude is apparent in the steel bar 
market, although prices noted a week 
ago continue. The usual quotation 
is 2.00c Pittsburgh which some mills 
refuse to shade. 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 8.—Merchant steel 
bar buyers find it necessary to antici- 
pate to a greater extent than for some 
time. Deliveries are becoming more 
deferred and some mills have all they 
can take care of until Oct. 31. A few 
are able to promise the first week in 
October, but of certain sizes only; 
on other sizes, Oct. 15 is the earliest 
date named. Specifications keep up 
well and bar mill operation is on an 
80 per cent basis. While the price 
still is 1.90e to 2.00c, most makers 
are adhering firmly to 2.00c. 

Cleveland, Sept. 8.—A firmer condi- 
tion of the steel bar market continues 
and both the Carnegie Steel Co. and 
leading independents now are adhering 
to 2.19c, Cleveland or 2.00c, Pitts- 
burgh. Only an occasional report of 


1.90c, Pittsburgh being done now is 
heard. New buying is good with the 
general total and individual orders on 
the increase. Larger consumers are 
showing more disposition to place some 
tonnage in stock or to order ahead. 
A hardware interest is seeking 1000 
tons for stock and another large buy- 
er 3000 to 4000 tons for the last 
quarter. Specifications from manu- 
facturing consumers are liberal. De- 
liveries average two to three weeks 
for ordinary sizes and show more 
tendency to recede. Ordinary hoops 
and bands are 2.40c Pittsburgh and 
wide hoops 2.20c. Recent buying by 
one strip manufacturer has reached 
1000 tons. 





Cold Finished Steel 








Shafting Makers Make Deferred De- 
liveries as Steel Is Lacking 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 8.—With deliv- 
eries of merchant steel bars being de- 
ferred 30 days and in some cases 60 
days, makers of cold-finished steel bars 
are naming similar dates to their cus- 
tomers on certain sizes. Heavy de- 
mands are being made upon them for 
urgent deliveries and this is forcing 
them to operate at higher rates. The 
average is now 65 per cent or slightly 
higher, with some on a 75 per cent 
basis. _ Demand is extremely satisfac- 
tory since it is so diversified. Larger 
orders are coming through in greater 
number and several additional con- 
tracts have been signed for last 
quarter, 2.50c ruling. 





Hoops and Bands 





Larger Orders and More of Them 
Being Booked 
HOOP PRICES, PAGE 640 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 8.—Frequent or- 
ders are coming in for hoops and 
bands in larger tonnages than a few 
weeks ago. A number still are tak- 
ing only current needs in 50 or 100 
ton lots. Some contracts are being 
made for last quarter but these are in 
the minority since mills are not press- 
ing for contracts. The price still is 
2.40c. 
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Structural Shapes 





Building in Chicago District Exceeds All 
Previous Records for August—Demand in 
New York Remains High—Prices Steady 












RIGHTER prospects for future business by 
and fabricators is 
in reports from Chicago where the leading 
last week than in 


structural mills 


interest booked more tonnage 
any similar period since January. 
also August building permits 


Chicago, Sept. 8.—The leading in- 
terest last week did the heaviest. busi- 
ness in structural bookings for any 
week since January. This was about 
evenly divided between building and 
deferred car material. The manner 
in which building is being maintained 
is indicated by the August figures 
showing Chicago building permits to 
have totaled $31,059,700, which was 
$10,000,000 higher than August, 1924, 
the previous high mark. For the first 
eight months of this year permits 
have totaled $256,971,550, which was 
$51,000,000 over the corresponding pe- 


riod of 1924 and $38,000,000 over 
the same period of 1923, which was 
the previous high record. Plain ma- 


terial is quoted at 2.10c, Chicago, but 
in outlying territory competition con- 
tinues severe. 

New York, Sept. 8.—Structural de- 
mand continues active here. Attempts 
are being made to revive the 12,000- 
ton inquiry for the Savoy Plaza hotel 
on Fifth avenue. Featuring awards 
is the closing of many railroad bridge 
projects and several are being figured. 
Plain material prices continue un- 
changed and fabricated quotations al- 


so are steady. 
Boston, Sept. 8.—The 1.85c Pitts- 


burgh price for plain structural ma- 
terial has disappeared at Boston and 
observers feel that sufficient tonnage 
is now in fabricator’s hands to insure 
continued price firmness. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 8.—Structural 
shape prices continue 1.80c to 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh, in some cases with 1.95c 


to 2.10c, eastern mill, in other's. De- 
livered Philadelphia prices range 
from 2.00c to 2.32c. Mills continue 


active, although bookings of the past 
week dropped. 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 8. — Structural 
shape mills have good backlogs, speci- 
fications from fabricators continuing 
high. Building construction is on a 
large scale. Plain material is quoted 
at 1.90c to 2.00c, with some disposi- 
tion to firm up at the maximum. 
Prices on material fabricated and 
erected are growing slightly stronger 
although competition still is exceed- 
ingly keen. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 8.—Numerous struc- 
tural awards are noted in the terri- 
tory but these are all for small 
amounts. While competition for busi- 
ness is keen, prices have suffered lit- 
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broke 
for the month, and the first eight months of 1925 
were far above the same period for any previous 


year. 
reflected 
tories. 


In that city A feature of 


all records 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 640 


tle. Plain material still is 1.90e to 
2.00c Pittsburgh. A number of proj- 
ects are pending involving large ton- 
nages. 

Cleveland, Sept. 8.—Fall building 
programs are not developing inquiries 
for large tonnages of structural steel, 
although demand for small lots con- 
tinues steady. Some ,fair sized pro- 
materialize 


jects are expected to 1 
shortly, including a hotel in Toledo 
and an office building here. Plain 


material is unchanged at 1.90c to 
2.00c, Pittsburgh. 

Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 7.—Flori- 
da’s building development is account- 
ing for a large tonnage of steel. Just 
recently the Ingalls Iron Works Co. 
booked two contracts involving 3700 
tons of shapes, 2200 tons being for 
an office building at Miami and 1500 
tons for a hotel at Palm Beach. Nego- 
tiations are under way for another 
large building at West Palm Beach. 
August was the largest month in the 
history of the Ingalls company. 


AUNTY 


"Awards Compared 


: Tons 
Awards this week..... ...........0.....5.+ 15,801 
Awards last week. ...............c.cccce000 34,309 
Awards two weeks ago ................ 37,142 
Awards this week in 1924 ......... 12,279 


Average weekly awards, Aug. ....30,786 
Average weekly awards, 1925 ....32,953 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 





2200 tons, medicai arts building, Denver, 
Colo., to E. Burkhardt & Sons Iron & Wire 
Works. 

2200 tons, Congress office building, Miami, 


Fla., to Ingalls Iron Works, Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. to supply plain material. 
1600 tons, Abrams Sachs loft building at 248 


West Thirty-ninth street, New York, to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

1500 tons, 9-story Blue Heron hotel, Palm 
Beach, Fla., to Ingalls Iron Works. 

1400 tons, Mutual Trust building, Philadelphia, 
to Belmont Iron Works. 

1000 tons, apartment, Sixty-first street and 
Central Park west, New York, to Levering 
& Garrigues Co. 

900 tons, office building, 119 West Fifty- 
seventh street; New York, to Taylor-Fichter 
Steel Construction Co. 

600 tons, R. D. Wood & Co. building, Flor- 
ence, Pa., to Austin Co. 


568 tons, bridge for Columbia & Cowlitz rail- 
road near Kelso, Wash., to American Bridge 
Co. 





Buying continues to consist mainly of small 
tonnages except in New York and Chicago terri- 


A large volume of small lot business has 
strengthened the position of 
eastern 
railroad bridge projects being closed. 

Plain material prices continue at ‘1.90c, Pitts- 
burgh equivalent, with some 2.00¢ tonnage quoted. 


“abricators. 
number of 


some 


awards is the 


500 tons, 
Refining 


building for American 

Co., Garfield, Utah, 
Steel & Machinery Co. 

450 tons, Pennsylvania railroad 
den, N. J., to Bethlehem 

350 tons, _Bohack packing 

, to National Bridge 

tons, Erie railroad 
Bridge Co. 

300 tons, Lake shore switch house No. 5, for 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, 
to T. H. Brooks Co. 

281 tons, sewage treatment works at 
Center, Ill., to unstated fabricator. 
250 tons, buildings for the Latrobe Electric 
Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., to the Austin Co. 
tons, buildings for the Kier Fire Brick 
Co., Salina, Pa., to the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. through H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Cleveland, general contractor. : 
200 tons, Lackawanna _ railroad 

American Bridge Co. 


Smelting & 
to Minneapolis 
bridge, Cam- 
Steel Co. 
plant, 
Co, 
bridge, 


Brooklyn, 


to American 


Niles 


bridge, to 


200 tons, two bridges for Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad, to American Bridge Co. 

200 tons, apartment, Germantown, Pa., to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

150 tons, Pennsylvania railroad bridge in 
Western Pennsylvania, to McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co. 

125 tons, parochial school, New Philadelphia, 
Pa., to MecClintic-Marshall Co. 


110 tons, Cohen store building, Grafton, W. Va., 
to the Guibert Steel Co. 

107 tons, factory building for Seeger Refriger- 
ator Co., St. Paul, to St. Paul Foundry Co. 
100 tons, substation at Lakewood, O., for the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleve- 
land, to Forest City Structural Steel Co. 
Tonnage unstated, Penn Seaboard Steel Co. 
addition, New Castle, Del., to Phoenix 

Bridge Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











2000 tons, 20-story office for J. Silverman, 531 
Fifth avenue, New York; plans out soon. 
1800 tons, Puyallup river bridge, Washington ; 
Grant Smith & Co. low bidder on general 

contract, 

1700 tons, Philip Stein, loft, 268 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York; pending. 

1500 tons, lodge building for colored Knights 
of Pythias, Chicago; pending. 

1500 tons, Harvard school of business admin- 
istration, Cambridge, Mass.; pending. 

1500 tons, power house near Los Angeles; 
bids being taken. 

1200 tons, Jersey Central 
Bayonne, N. J.; pending. 

1000 tons, 15-story apartment building, 40 West 
Seventy-second street, New York; pending. 


railroad bridges, 


600 tons, hotel at St. Louis; pending. 
Several hundred, building for Fox Film 
Corp., 345 West Forty-fourth street, New 


York; J. J. Furman, architect. 

500 tons, theater, Madison Wis.; pending. 

500 tons, power house, Beaumont, Tex.; pend- 
ing. 

500 tons, power house, Columbia Presbyterian 
hospital, New York; Mark Eidletz, general 
contractor. 

500 tons, loft Flatbush extension, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Frank Quimby, 110 Williams street, 
Manhattan, N. Y., architect. 

400 tons, three bridges at Greensboro, 
pending. 


N. C.; 
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400 tons, canopy for Union station, Spring- 


field, Mass.; bids in. 

850 tons, storage building for Palmolive Co. 
at Edgewater, N. J.; pending. 

850 tons, bridge in Kentucky, for Louisville & 
Nashville railroad; pending. 

$00 tons, Schwartz & Gross apartment, East 
Seventy-fourth street, New York; pending. 

250 tons, bridge for Erie railroad; pending. 


Ko Market Section 


250 tons, Pennsylvania railroad bridge at To- 
ledo, O.; pending. 

200 tons, Root river bridge, Racine, Wis. 
General contract let to Edward E. Gillen Co., 
288. East Water street, Milwaukee. 

150 tons, Jewl & McLaughlin office 
Dover, N. J.; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, bridge 
Wash., to Rainier, Oreg.; 
tion. 


building, 


from Longview, 
under contempla- 





= 





Concrete Bars 


Pending Business Is Hea- 
viest in Many Months— 
Buying Rate Good 








continue to constitute 


most of reinforcing 


MALL contracts 
Sy bar activity but heavy tonnages are not lacking and the vol- 


ume of awards 


is unusually large for the 


Ware- 


season. 


houses in the Chicago district expect a record-breaking placement 


of bars this month. Pending business generally is 


level of the past few months. 


above the 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 640 


Chicago, Sept. 8.—Reinforcing bar 
warehouses continue to expect record- 
breaking placement of bars this month. 
Projects that are to be under roof 


by cold weather must be _ started 
shortly. Pending business is great- 
er than at any time this year. Hesi- 


tancy on the part of some contractors 
to place bars on account of price 
uncertainty largely has disappeared. 


Warehouses are quoting 2.60c, Chi- 
cago. 
Boston, Sept. 8.—Bids are being 


taken for 200 tons for a hydroelectric 
development at Hillsboro, N. H. 
Otherwise pending work is mostly in 
lots of less than 100 tons. Prospects 
are bright. The mill price holds 
steady at 1.90c Pittsburgh and the 
Boston warehouse price at 3.00c. 


Buffalo, Sept. 8.—A lot of 400 tons 
of bars for the Fairmont creamery 
will be placed this week and some 
smaller lots are pending. Sellers say 
no quotations below 2.265c, Buffalo, 
have been made on any mill tonnages 
and that stock bars are held firmly 
at 2.75c. 


Cincinnati, Sept. 8.—Few large con- 
crete projects are active here. Small 
tonnages are numerous and appear to 
be increasing weekly. Road builders 
are more active and indications are 
there will be a good demand for bars 
for this class of work this fall. Both 
warehouse and mill prices are un- 
changed. The prevailing quotation 
on mill shipments is 2.00c Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 8.—While the ma- 
jority of the jobs let involving con- 
crete bars this past week have called 
for small tonnages, a fair number 
of larger ones are pending. The 
price usually named on new billet 
bars is 2.00c although the 1.90¢ figure 
has not entirely disappeared. 


Cleveland, Sept. 8 —Concrete bar 


buying is better, although mostly con- 
fined to small tonnages. Several good 
inquiries are active and heavier book- 
ings are expected. New billet bars are 
steady at 2.19c to 2.25c Cleveland, 
little under 2.00c, 


with Pittsburgh 


being done. Rail steel bars continue 
1.80c to 1.90c, mill. 


{ Hh 
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Awards Compared 


Tons 
Aweinde® tikin< weekiic. 666608538. 2,800 
Awards last week  ..................ccccc00 6,900 
Awards two weeks ago ................ 8,475 
Awards this week in 1924 ............ 5,028 
pie weekly awards, Aug. ....5,371 
AV 


erage weekly awards, 1925 ........ 6,419 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 








500 tons, Harvard Business school and Fogg 
museum, Cambridge, Mass., to Kalman Steel 


Co. contractor Hegeman Harris Co., New 
York. 

850 tons, office building for Chicago Produce 
Market to Inland Steel Co. McLennan Con- 
struction Co., 307 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, general contractor. 

300 tons, Manhattan’ Electric Supply Co. 
building; Jersey City, N. J., to Jos. T. 


Ryerson & Son, Ine. 

300 tons, building for Portland Cement asso- 
ciation, Chicago, to Kalman Steel Co. Turner 
Construction Co., 6 North Michigan avenue, 


Chicago, general contractor. 

200 tons, Loew theater, Norfolk, Va., to Trus- 
con Steel Co. 

150 tons, Erie railroad pier, Jersey City, 
N. J., to Kalman Steel Co. 

150 tons, hospital, Washington, Pa., to the 
Kalman Steel Co. 

150 tons, factory building for Hudson Motor 
Car Co., Detroit, to Kalman Steel Co. 


125 tons, major surgical building, Indianapolis 
hospital, Indianapolis, Ind., to Bourne-Fuller 
Co. 

125 tons, three buildings of the Mt. Sinai 
hospital group, Cleveland, to Bourne-Fuller 
Co. 

125 tons, 


high school, Danbury, Conn., to 
Truscon Steel Co. 
125 tons, Roxboro school, Cleveland Heights, 
O., to Bourne-Fuller Co. 
100 tons, McDermott apartments, Seattle, to 
Pacific Coast Steel Co. 


100 tons, Buckingham fountain, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
man, 11 
eral 


Chicago, to 
Ine., Dahl-Sted- 
South LaSalle street, Chicago, gen- 
contractor. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








Washington ; 
low bidder on general 


725 tons, Puyallup river bridge, 
Grant Smith & Co. 
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contract. 

500 tons, Market street bridge enlargement, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; bids in Sept. 15. 

250 tons, Taylor-Allderdice, high school, Pitts- 
burgh; bids in Sept. 10. 

150 tons, two bridges at Mannington, W. Va.; 
pending. 

10: tons, Lenox Laundry, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Contract to Barney Ahlers Construction 


Corp., New York. 


New Haven Machine Tool 


Show Is Larger 


New Haven, Conn., Sept. 8.—(By 
wire) —The equipment of more than 
60 manufacturers was on display when 
the doors of the fifth annual New Hav- 
en machine tool exhibition opened to- 
night in Mason laboratory of Yale uni- 
versity. The show is approximately 
20 per cent larger than that of last 
year and is featured by a display of 
more equipment and less supplies than 
in previous exhibitions at New Haven. 
Of the three score companies par- 
ticipating, fully one-half are from 
New England states. A foreign touch 
is added by the exhibit of a German 
automatic screw machine. 

Many of the tools shown are of new 
or recently changed design, or fea- 
ture some new attachment or acces- 
sory. Sixteen exhibits are being main- 
tained by manufacturers who have 
not been represented at earlier shows. 
About 80 per cent of the machines 
on display are being operated under 
power. 

Technical sessions are scheduled for 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday and 
inspection trips to New Haven indus- 
trial plants have been arranged. 


Quote Only on Plans 


New York, Sept. 8.—That fabrica- 
tors operating in the New York metro- 
politan district will cease quoting on 
a price-per-ton basis is indicated by 
a resolution passed at a recent meet- 
ing of the newly organized Structural 
Steel Board of Trade. Nov. 1 was 
set as the time when all members will 
adopt a policy of quoting only when 
complete plans and specifications are 
available. The business of quoting 
on huge tonnages with only the barest 
preliminary dimensions specified was 
characterized as uneconomical, from 
the standpoint of both buyer and fa- 
bricator. 





French Iron Ore Exports 
Show Reduction 


Washington, Sept. 8.— Iron ore ex- 
ports from France totaled 5,140,062 
metric tons in the first half of 1925, 
compared with 5,505,539 tons in the 
corresponding period of last year, 
and 4,259,554 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1923 according to in- 
formation furnished by the depart- 
ment of commerce. 

The 1925 shipments were mainly 
to Belgium-Luxemburg, 4,100,442 tons; 
Germany, 417,141 tons; Netherlands, 
372,446 tons; and Great Britain, 124,- 
812 tons. 
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Rails, Cars 





More Signs of Activity Appear- 
ing—Buying Continues Slow— 
August Car Awards Total 2875 





for 1000 tons of finished material. 
Rolled steel wheel business continues 
exceptionally good. Finished steel 
producers continue to look for heavy 
railroad buying over the next 60 days. 





Ir 


equipment market, more signs of renewed interest are ap- 


[) sci continued lack of actual buying in the railroad 


pearing. New York Central still is inquiring for prices 
on 1000 cars with probability of action on a considerably larger 
number. Freight car awards in August totaled 2875 compared 


with 800 placed in July. 
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New York, Sept. 8.—Domestic 
freight car awards for August just 
compiled, totaled 2875 cars, as against 
800 in July. Further comparisons fol- 
low: 


NS ATLA SEO ORT R  OROSRE eT T 2,875 
ELS + PS a eee eee ae os CEs 800 
SE. -Siereenspebiabddenmiancensenenteumseqinceneipeeennaeeneeipialy 1,835 
SEIT caiecetncnsuntapecsonndendubiostinprtbiienenpsebiesaetmanieiine 6,985 
SEUDIOER  .. cnicdutanbdtelsinhendbaiesioaccutitanduijitincievslenteilplites 5,060 
I cctcicecactipdcennmnbedsdiientecehndebnenesthineiats 4,730 
SPRINTED —-.“cincsddcpstabeesniendeliinscpsendesccctmmnstdianeientin 5,510 
BONED, ATGBB « caeccccevicserseserssiresesssepee senseaacenaii 1,695 
I es a nee ee 18,475 
IID «soca ictnicstenetipebinianstippensenendivases ouneeicities 12,720 
SOE cctnerentnpsnscstecineemnciintelenemnaninunebceurenqnens 4,885 
RSS eae ee 27,630 
CIID \Siiccsntbcurccinchdhentdndstntvinaviticecvntadentvecaiiane 5,980 
SG TURRET eS ee ee eee 886 

I OE. .cansciicnevenennvetaticercnceviescniveneaneeninenasti 103,487 

ee Se ee ear ne en 144,425 


Car buying so far this month has 
been slack. The situation is some- 
what encouraged by the possibility of 
substantial buying by the New York 
Central within a short time. While this 
railroad is asking bids on but 1000 
cars, it is generally believed that 
many more will be purchased should 
the railroad take action. 


Fresh locomotive inquiry includes 
three electric locomotives for the Chi- 
cago, Lake Shore & South Bend. A 
lot of 30 locomotive boilers is being 
sought by the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern and five steam heating tenders by 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford. The Seaboard Air Line has 
awarded 10 engines to the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


Eastern railroads are expected to 
buy 400 to 450 locomotives.| The 
Chesapeake & Ohio inquiry for 110, 
and that of the New York Central 
for 150, as announced last week, are to 
be added to by those of the Balti- 
more & Ohio and Pennsylvania which 
are expected shortly. 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 8.—Increased ac- 
tivity among the coal mine operators 
is responsible for larger business be- 
ing done in light rails. Several or- 
ders involving 100 tons have been 
noted and one or two larger contracts 
have been placed. Although 1.70c us- 
ually is quoted on rail steel light rails 
considerably less has been done. De- 
mand for small spikes is fairly ac- 
tive but other track accessories are 
slow. The Pennsylvania railroad is 
looked to for some attractive busi- 
ness soon. Prices are unchanged. 

Cleveland Sept. 8—The Akron, Can- 
ton & Youngstown railroad has placed 


4200 tons of rails and 200 tons of an- 
gle bars with the Carnegie Steel Co. 
The Wheeling & Lake Erie was a re- 
cent purchaser of 250 tons of tie 
plates from the Illinois Steel Co. 


Cincinnati, Sept. 8.—Southern ,rail- 
way has placed orders for ten, 70-foot 
steel express cars and four steel din- 
ing cars. The express cars, which are 
to be especially equipped for the han- 
dling of horses, will be built by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and the dining 
cars by the Pullman Car & Mfg. Co. 
Delivery is promised in January. 

Chicago, Sept. 8.—The order for the 
Texas & Pacific railroad for 20,000 
tons of rails, and track fastenings in 
proportion probably will go to the 
Tennessee or the Bethlehem com- 
panies. The leading producer has 
booked 1000 tons of light rails, the 
largest order of its kind in months. 
An inquiry for 150 poultry cars calls 


“| 


i ' 
| ORDERS PLACED | 








Illino’s Traction Co., 50 hopper cars, to the 
Mt. Vernon Car & Mfg. Co. 

Brown & Sites, four flat cars, to the Ma- 
gor Car Corp. 

Southern railway, four dining cars, to the 
Pullman Car & Mfg. Co. 

Southern railway, ten 70-foot steel express cars 
and four steel dining cars, the former to 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and the latter to 
Pullman Car & Mfg. Co. 

Glen Nina Tank line, Buffalo, N. Y., one triple 
compartment, 6000-gallon, 40-ton truck tank 
ear, to Standard Tank Car Co. 

Isco Chemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., one 
single compartment, 8000-gallon tank car, to 
Standard Tank Car Co. 

Great Northern railroad, 500 ballast cars, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Cambria & Indiana, 200 hopper car repairs, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Georgia, Florida & Alabama, 250 box cars, 
to General American Car Corp. 

E. I. duPont deNemours Co., 22 tank cars, 
to General American Car Corp. 





| ORDERS PENDING 





Palace Poultry Car Co., Chicago, 150 to 200 
Poultry cars; bids asked. 

Caloric Co., two tank cars; pending. 

Spoks International, three refrigerator cars; 
pending. 
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Wire 





Buyers Continue to Order Only 
Immediate Needs in Small Lots 
—Prices Are Steady 














UYERS of wire, nails and wire products are able to obtain 
almost immediate delivery and have no incentive to cover 


their future requirements. 


As a result individual orders 


are small, though numerous, and small stocks are being carried. 
Volume of buying is increasing in some centers, the agricultural 


trade being especially active. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 640 


Chicago, Sept. 8.-—Fourth quarter 
business in wire products from the 
manufacturing trade is appearing, giv- 
ing additional impetus to the upturn 
in business. Rural buying is improv- 
ing but at a slow rate. Mill opera- 
tions have been increased 5 to 10 
per cent in the past 30 days. Prices 
are steady at 2.55c, Chicago, for plain 
wire and 2.70c for wire nails, but 
no claims of a nearby advance are 
put out. 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 8.—Because mills 
still are in a position to make good 
deliveries of wire products, buyers 
lack real incentive to anticipate their 
wants. Every few days jobbers order 
in mixed carloads and occasionally 
a straight carload of nails is bought. 
As yet little fencing is being pur- 
chased. Prices are firm and opera- 


tions continue about 60 per cent. 


Boston, Sept. 8.—Gradually increas- 
ing demand for wire since the first 
of September has increased produc- 
tion at several New England mills. 
Plain wire holds unchanged at 2.65c 
Worcester. Nails are in good demand. 


Fence Posts Advanced 


Chicago, Sept. 8.—The Red Top 
Steel Post Co., manufacturer of rail 
steel fence posts, has advanced its 
prices $4 a ton. Brooke Anderson, 
president, states that “we are most 
optimistic as to the outlook. We find 
farmers contented, forward-looking 
and economical. We anticipate that 
next year will exceed this year by 
a good margin.” 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Metals Recover From Recent Easiness and 
Now All Are in Strong Market With Ex- 
ception of Lead—Consumers More Active 








Prices of the Week 





——Copper Spot Lead ; F E i. 
Electro Lake Casting Tin, N. Y. New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
delivered delivered refinery Straits Lead East Zine 98-99% Spot Ingot 
Cents per pound 

Ne, Ee a Re ES ae MON On, FOR TAD ae rn 14.70 15.00 14.10 56.6214 8.80 9.60 7.57% 27.00 16.75 $4.00 
RST ANE hielo he aad iaacrh eueroa naan MOTeE 14.75 15.00 14.20 56.75 9.75 9.50 7.65 P 27.00 17.00 34.00 
RI clk». < Goss bsvinseasdcdacertipiiinndbiendaoasweinkseegetegianane 14.75 15.00 14.25 57.75 9.75 9.387% 7.67% 27.00 16.87% 34.00 

Sept. 7 Holiday. on ‘abhi > e y 
a AOL. abnvchceksieicsl cbse eueckuabinced eaesenmicccantamaiaee 14.75 15.00 14.25 57.75 9.60 9.25 7.7214 27.00 17.00 34.00 


EW YORK, Sept. 8.—AIl non- 
N ferrous metals appear to be 

in strong markets again with 

the exception of lead. The 
latter has easier prices in the open 
market but shipments still are close 
to capacity with indications of furtter 
but more orderly buying, so that the 
market cannot be called werk. 

As foreign liquidaticr copper 
neared completion a we: und 
producers here general:y «' -;.« lit- 
tle desire for business at the eu+ fig- 
ures established by sma)l resale quan- 
tities, the metal markets took on a 
firmer appearance ard pvuyers became 
more active, with cke result that 
prices have recovered most all of 
the loss of the last week of August. 
These statements apply to zine and 
tin as well as copper, with strength 
also in antimony and aluminum and 
firmness in nickel. 

Stocks of all metals in hands of 
producers are light and demand for 
shipments shows users have not large 
supplies on hand. Whatever improve- 
ment comes into the business situa- 
tion at large in this country and 
Europe in the autumn _ should be 
quickly reflected in all of the metals 
under these circumstances. 


Copper.—Copper has sold lately at 
14.75e¢ Connecticut in quantity, after 
falling to 14.62%c, and the tendency 
now is to establish the market at 
14.87%4c in the East, 15c in the Mid- 
dle West. Casting copper has sold 
at 14.25c, with a tendency higher, es- 
pecially on futures. The Western 
Union bought 3,500,000 pounds of 
copper the other day for delivery over 
the remainder of the year, close to 
the going market and the action of 
this large buver is taken as an in- 
dication of faith in the market. Cop- 
per products have changed little in 
price lately, and while new buying 
has not been large, shipments are 
heavy. Interest in copper is mostly 
October-November, with September 
well covered. 

Zine-—This metal is strong again, 
with interest by galvanizers and ex- 
porters. The latter have not paid 
much attention to the market lately 
but it may be that a new buying 
movement is starting. Not a great 
deal of metal has been sold beyond 
nearby shipment, and at times lately 
the market has been unusually dull, 
but smelters do not have heavy stocks 
and with ore high they are not push- 
ing metal sales by shading much in 
the quiet periods. Big shipments are 
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going to the brass mills. 

Tin.—The white metal is a little 
stronger after a period in which the 
market felt the lack of buying by 
users, especially with supplies a lit- 
tle larger. However, as shown in the 
last monthly statement, supplies are 
not excessive, and here spot still car- 
ries a little premium. 

Aluminum.—This metal is strong 
but prices of new metal are un- 
changed. Prices of scrap and re- 
melted are moving up, with No. 12 


Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 





SHEETS 
BRR WOW: cacsincenececcsecnsesasetntorcsnnccszcyeenes 19.12% 
Copper, HOt rolled  ccccecccssscereceeeeees 22.75 
ZANE, BR. DO 00.17 ccrrccrcressecersesesanivere 10.50 


Lead full sheets (cut %4c more) 13.00 to 13.50 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 











gage $7.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
High brass i 23.75 
COMISEIE = picemnptiitiacenstninetseteniani 24.75 
RODS 
High brass (round % to 
PIE ie eee 16.62% 
Naval brass .... 19.6214 












EY Vdicescecccrsenssnensemnannen w+ 16.50 to 16.75 
TRL TOES - sicnivasiccccecrcerneeceptecinintecncianivns 19.62% 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
New York 9.25 
Chicago «.» 9.50 to 10.00 
Clevelnd 9.50 to 9.75 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
BE MAINE | Si acccidsdeamnamiarsersionernnvenieceets 7.50 
IIE Sprctdcacnsoscavcccscnentscvssencsuesddecvascees 8.50 
CRIT  sisscikeninicircinassirieorerntepidislersinies 7.50 to 7.75 
ZINC 
NE I Kaaicsocetiiciecresiseiattincdemet 4.50 
NI 58 at oa aeiievucureabauceaan Spacike 4.50 to 4.75 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
DI: ETE. cuvtssmesreecisnnincgecoceoncedinesdantgusnl 12.00 
PIN? cic necdcsatoratsumcsevpsasesncégbaceieesiben 11.50 
III acc cctdccsdhcecisestcntvevccotcnmcests 11.50 to 11.75 


DUI GUE ccscncaiesscttrsccsnicsscdisetes corteoues 8.50 
Nd. ccnliniduinaishitesstvcwsddaveveccniavicivie 9.00 to 9.25 
UII, cccinsoinss\nstpsesedscurtneaicbegstiorenems 9.00 to 9.25 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
CSTV OERE.  occeccscsssnldsposttotntacaienedundosivens 7.75 to 8.00 
LIGHT COPPER 
BEI,» TL GOEERS .. ssn constih laameniedia Vester asem booted 9.75 
I aos ois nck she accurescsaneenddiianeuan neta 10.50 to 11.00 
ERUNINMIIE dees Chocsius This Sapsstecveceesaiatentdanebins 10.00 to 10.25 
LIGHT BRASS 
STUER aaikcnecsdscsucbovcciecespedscaatebaktatacs ysis 7.50 to 17.75 
CARCI S icccctisslcecteineseloaibbaneees 6.25 to 6.5 
ALUMINUM 
Bievlaws,. Clevelaad unanimiternue 13.00 to 13.50 
Old sheet and cast, Cleveland .... 18.00 to 18.50 
Clippings, Cleveland  .....cccccsscecssserees 21.00 to 22.00 


Secondary Metals 


cceabeshaoes 23.50 to 24.00 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 
12.25 to 12.75 


Brass ingot 85-5-5-5 


seeeeereeseererecees 


now at the unusually high figure of 
24.00c. 





| Coke By-Products 








Naphtha and Xylol Higher—Sulphate 
Demand Quiet 


New York, Sept. 8.—Solvent naph- 
tha and commercial xylol have advanced 
1 cent a gallon. Solvent naphtha now 
is 26 cents, works, in tanks and 31 
cents in drums, and commercial xylol 
is 27 cents, works, in tank and 32 


cents in drums. Scarcity and brisk 
demand are said to be _ responsible 
for the increase. Other distillates 


are unchanged, with pure benzol, hold- 
ing for future and relatively nearby 
shipment at 25 cents, works, in car- 
load lots and 30 cents in drums, and 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 





Spot Contract 
UE NR iscnniscenisdincotensnilingss $0.25 to 0.28 
SOE” Seenncabbnceittitrtnccinalineeiats es 
Solvent naphtha ...................00008 | anne 
Commercial xylol  ..........ccccccceeees Gute Gccceticssens 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
ROR. vacctimntion 0.23 to0.24 0.22 to0.23 
Naphthalene 
SEI cacncecconsite 0.0514 to 0.0614 0.051% to 0.06% 
Naphthalene 
REI esticcccudices 0.06% to 0.0744 0.06% to 0.07% 


Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia 2.77% 





90 per cent at 24 cents in tanks and 


26 cents in drums. On these latter 
products for spot shipment, some 


premiums are noted. 

Seattered lots of sulphate of am- 
monia for domestic account are avail- 
able at $2.75 to $2.80 delivered; for 


foreign account sulphate is around 
$2.75 port in double bags. Export 
buying is slack, with considerable 


competition from foreign producers, 
particularly in England and Ger- 
many. 

Naphthalene is quiet but prices are 
nominally unchanged at 5% to 6% 
cents, works, for flakes and 6% to 
7% cents for balls. Phenol is hold- 
ing nominally at 22 to 23 cents, works, 
for material in carload lots. 








A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against the Aluminum Cookware 
Mfg. Co. Inc., manufacturing cook- 
ing utensils, 944 Third avenue, Brook- 
lyn, New York, by the Aluminum 
Co. of America, for $25,000. 
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Building Work Active 


Bridge Projects Lead in the Northwest and Involve Much 





Tonnage 


EATTLE, Sept. 2.—Iron and 
S steel prices are not as firm as 

dealers might desire but the 
situation in the Northwest is far 
from unsatisfactory. Seattle build- 
ing permits in August totaled $2,082,- 
859, practically the same as in Au- 
gust, 1924. Bank clearings for the 
same two months show a gain of 
$25,000,000 over August last year 
while real estate transfers increased 
$2,200,000 over August a year ago. 
For the first eight months of 1925 
real estate transfers are more than 
twice the total for the same period 
of 1924. Despite Seattle’s record to- 
tals in building, Portland is leading 
this city by a substantial margin. 
In August Portland’s construction to- 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 


No. 2 Columbia, San Francisco., 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 2 Columbia, Los Angeles .... 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 2 Columbia, Portland . 27.50 to 28.50 
No. 2 Columbia, Seattle . eevee 27.50 to 28.50 


Columbia basic delivered . 28. 

ob >) 2 ee 2 ) ee 24.25 
*Indian iron aioe 25.00 
*Belgian (2.00 to 2.50) ...... Siok 25.00 
*English iron (2.00 to 2.50) = 27.00 
*English iron (2.50 to 3.00) 27.50 to 28.00 
"English (3.00 to 4.00) . 28.00 to 28.50 


‘C.LF. duty paid, coast ports. 


taled $3,584,605. For the first eight 

months this year Portland’s total is 

$28,718,740, Seattle’s $23,151,415. 
Pig Iron and Coke 


Prices of pig iron and coke are 
stationary. British hematite is be- 
ing quoted at $31 and $32 delivered 
buyer’s plant. Continental iron, of 
good grade 3 per cent and over sili- 
con, is being offered as low as $24.50. 
Columbia iron is moving in small 
lots, mostly on prior contracts. Its 
price remains $21 base. Consider- 
able British coke is en route to this 
coast, its price being $14. German 
coke also is coming to buyers here 
who are purchasing at about $13. 
Fernie, B. C., coke is being bought 
in limited quantities. It is selling 
at $15 and while foundrymen seem to 
prefer imported grades, the British 
Columbia product is sometimes or- 
dered for quick shipment. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


The market for bars is unchanged. 
Reinforcing material is in fair de- 
mand and the local mill is on the 
same operations. The Pacific Coast 
Steel Co. has been awarded 100 tons 
of reinforcing material for the Mc- 
Dermott apartment and several other 
smaller contracts have also been let 
to the same mill. The largest con- 
tract pending is for the Puyallup 


Steel Prices Not So Firm 


bridge, 725 tons. Merchant bars are 
unchanged in price. Competition of 
foreign steel is not very apparent 
here, although at Portland bar prices 
are unsettled at 2.50c to 2.85c, due 
to the influence of imported bars. 

Plates and shapes are none too 
firm for while the lowest mill prices 
quoted are 2.35ec and 2.40c respec- 
tively, the trade reports that on large 
and desirable tonnages business can 
be done at 2.30c and 2.35c. Jobbers 
find improved demand for light 
plates for tank repair work. 

Bids were opened yesterday by the 
state highway department for the 
steel and reinforced concrete viaduct 
across the Puyallup’ river. Grant 
Smith & Co. were low bidders for 
the general contract at $664,910. This 
project involves 1800 tons of struc- 
tural and 725 tons of reinforcing. 
Bids were also received for two 
reinforced concrete bridges in Mason 
and Jefferson counties each involv- 
ing about 40 tons of steel. The new 
Masonic temple job is pending at 
Portland, requiring a large tonnage 
of structurals and _ reinforcing, al- 
though the amounts are not yet 
known. 

Washington and Oregon officials 
are in conference over a _ proposed 
steel bridge to span the Colum- 
bia river between Longview, Wash., 
and Ranier, Ore. If negotiations are 
successful, it is planned to build a 
$1,000,000 structure to be the largest 
steel bridge in the Northwest. De- 
signs are being completed by the 
state highway department for the 
Vantage Ferry bridge to cost $600,- 
000. This structure will be 2400 feet 
_in length and will have one canti- 
lever span 520 feet long. 


Finished Materials 


Jobbing prices remain unchanged 
here. August business totals were 
satisfactory, showing a slight  in- 
crease in volume over July. Pros- 
pects for a greater turnover in Sep- 
tember are promising. Buying has 
been on a hand-to-mouth basis for 
so long that it is thought the trade 
will necessarily stock up soon. Or- 
ders continue in small tonnages but 
light plates, rivets, bars, shafting 
and especially light sheets are mov- 
ing fairly well. Conditions generally 
are quite satisfactory. 


Old Materials 


The market is the same asa week 
ago. There is practically no interest 
in No. 1 cast iron scrap while steel 
scrap is arriving in the same _ vol- 
ume on quotations of $10 and $10.50 
gross, consumption being equal to 
receipts. 


Strength in Toy Trade 


Washington, Sept. 8.—Exports of 
toys from the United States during 





the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, 
have for the first time exceeded 
imports, and place the toy industry 
of this country on a more permanently 
secure basis. Imports were valued 
at $1,160,173 and exports at $1,211,- 
913, according to the department 
of commerce. Although exports in 
July, 1925, dropped 9 per cent from 
July, 1924, imports for the same 
period dropped 24 per cent. 


Southern Roads Oppose 
Eastman Decision 


Washington, Sept. 8.—Indications 
have appeared that several of the 
southern railroads, following the same 
liné of objection as that of the rep- 
resentatives of the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad, may seek to avoid 
acceptance of the Eastman southern 
freight rate decision, which was an- 
nounced by the interstate commerce 
commission early last month. Whether 
enough of the southern roads_ will 
fall in line with the objections re- 
mains to be seen. The Southern 
Traffic league will hold a meeting 
this month and some ¢ourse may be 
mapped out. 

Despite this feeling it is pointed 
out the Eastman decision is more 
liberal to the railroads than was the 
proposed report first put out by Com- 
missioner Eastman many months ago. 
In the first report, the railroad reve- 
nues were reduced by more than 4 
per cent, it was shown in the revenue 
test made by applying the rates as 
proposed. 

A few shippers, particularly some 
in Louisville, also are _ dissatisfied 
with the Eastman report, it is said, 
and they are backing the carriers in 
their views. 

Eastern railroads have asked for 
an extension of time to Oct. 6 to 
enable them to complete such ob- 
servations on the report as they may 
want to make. 

One of the so-called defects that 
has been discovered in the decision 
is that the scale of differentials for 
use in border territory will cut be- 
low the rates that would result from 
the application of the scale, from 
points 25 or 30 miles north of the 
Ohio river to a border territory from 
150 to 250 miles south of the river. 
Nothing of that kind was in con- 
templation, and it is admitted that 
this is one feature that ought to be 
remedied. 





Robert D. Grossman has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Foster Screen 
Co., Newark, N. J. 
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Locomotive Orders Are Large 


British Builders Busy With Home and Foreign Placements—French Car Makers 
Protest Purchases in Germany Under Reparations Pact—Belgian 
Steel Industry Making New Raids on English Markets 


European Headquarters, 
IroN TRADE REVIEW, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, 


Sept. 8.—(By Cable)—Large orders are be- 


ONDON, 
ing placed for locomotives for 


eign railroads, and these are beneficial to the in- 


dustry. French car builders are denouncing the gov- 
ernment’s action in placing orders for several thousand 
cars in Germany 

agreement. 


under provisions of the reparations 


Ss. W.1 easier. 


British and for- ¢ost of inspection, 
General business 
is slow. Buyers 


The 


are cautious, 
Exports of pig iron to the United States continue small. 
market for tin plate has 


Continental competition is strong, and steel prices are 
The Belgian exporters are seeking to overcome 
some prejudice against their products by offering to pay 


and by guaranteeing quality. 


in the British iron and steel markets 
awaiting lower prices. 


improved slightly, and 


operations average 50 per cent of capacity. 


British Steel Market Feels Some Improvement 


Office of Iron Trade Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 

IRMINGHAM, Eng., Sept. 1.— 
B (European Staff Service)— 

Some improvement of sentiment 

is apparent, based upon signs 
which usually forecast a revival. The 
autumn is invariably the busiest part 
of the year. The most important sign 
in the upward direction is the re- 
starting of three blast furnaces in 
the Barrow area, two of them at 
Workington and one other in that 
district. Two others are about to be 
relighted at Barrow. Stocks are be- 
coming small at Barrow, and pro- 
duction is not quite up to require- 
ment. Prices there are slightly weak- 
er, following the lower prices for 
coke. 


On the East Coast more interest 





Sterling $4.86 











is being taken in the market. Home 
consumers are buying a little more 


freely. Scotland is an unsatisfactory 
market owing to keen competition 
of continental iron, which can be 


bought at Grangemouth at 7s ($1.70) 
below the Cleveland price of £3 8s 
6d ($16.64) for No. 8 iron. 

Most of the steelworks now accept 
£7 15s ($37.66) delivered for joists, 
but a few still insist on £8 ($38.88). 
One Welsh firm at least is willing 
to shade the £6 10s ($31.59) figure 
for billets by 2s 6d ($0.60) and the ex- 
ample of this firm is usually fol- 
lowed. Welsh steelworks profess that 
they are unable to supply tin bars 


below £6 10s ($31.59), whereas for- 
eign material can be bought at £5 
5s ($25.51) delivered to the works and 
it is reported that 20,000 tons of 
foreign bars were delivered in South 
Wales in July. 

The Staffordshire iron trade is hav- 
ing a little flicker of activity. Sev- 
eral works report better orders dur- 
ing the last month than for many 
months past. Prices of medium bars 
weakened to £12 7s 6d ($60.13) late- 
ly but appear to have settled at this 
price. Certain tube makers and some 
firms of nut and bolt makers still 
prefer food quality Staffordshire iron 
to No. 3 bars at £7 ($34.02) delivered. 

Steel scrap is slightly firmer. Con- 
sumers are only buying small par- 
cels and merchants or holders of scrap 

(Concluded on Page 657) 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British 


Dollars at Rates of 
Exchange, September 8 


oe Tons 


French Belgium and 
L uxemburg 


Metric Tons Metric Tons 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dematch— —By Cable 


PIG IRON 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00. $16.61 
Basic ‘ Bh cole ary bce win A ase hate ale 17.59 
en Re a ae re ee ee 20.01 
Hematite, Phosphorus D09-0:05... 0 ci. 18.31 

SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Billets. . POPE Gs ods aie ea we $27.89 
WP ON So rae slate as cikg'a soo a sleta’s 46.08 

FINISHED STEEL 
DAMM RR hi 08. hi 8-5 0 v2 do 8 RS $38.80 
NE TI ai ono oo a, vig fee ead o KETO bw a 1.68c 
Structural shapes. . 1.60c 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank. 1.68c 
Sheets, black, 24 at se fad aa wad eae saat 2.33¢ 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, ‘corrugated. 5.52c 
Bands and strips. PRR as Bi eas 2233 
he edie es hoa. Ee SE, en toe 2.38c 
Galvanized wire, base............005 3.03c 
Wire nails, base.......... Chita dkans ars 3.14c 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds $ 4.67 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


Foundry No, $° sion Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $16.85 
masic pig OR... ..... 00. ots 17.59 
Furnace coke 3.03 
Billets... . a 7 ; 27.89 
Standard rails............. 1.73c 
Merchant bars..... 1.68c 
Shapes...... 1.60c 
Plates, ship, bridge aba AE ices io Se Lah 1:68c 
Sheets, black, 24 gage. pipe 2.33¢ 
Sheets, galv anized 24 gage, corrugé pated... 3.52c¢ 
EET ET ee hoe es 2.38c¢ 
Bands and Strips........ ‘ 2.33c 


K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports 
£Esd Francs Francs 
3 8 6* $15.07 320 =: $14.08 315 
3 12 6 15.54 330 14.31 320 
4 2 6t 14.84 315 13.86 310 
3 15 6 19.78 4 1M BS 
5 150 $22.37 475 $21.46 480 
9100 27.3% 580 29.95 670 
8 00 $24.73 525 $23.24 520 
7150 1.20c 560 1. 14c 560 
7 50 1.17c 545 1.12c 550 
7150 1.41c 660 1.37c 675 
10 15 0 2.351¢ 1,200 2.28c¢ 1,125 
16 50 3.97¢ 1,855 4.57c 2,250 
10 15 0 1.50c 700 1. S2e 750 
ll OO 1.95¢ 910 1.62c 800 
1400 2.46c 1,150 2.13c 1,050 
14 10 O 2.1l4c 1,000 1.73c 850 
dt as ela Rast ea 5 ok 
3 96 $16.25 345(2) $14.31 320 
3 12 6 15.54 330(1) 13.86 310 
0 12 6 6.69 142 5.59 125 
5 150 20.72 440 21.90 490 
8 00 1.13c 530 1.07c 525 
7150 1. lve 545 1.19¢ 585 
3 2 1.07c 500 1.13c¢ 555 
7150 1.65c 770 1.34c 680 
10 15 0 2.59¢ 1,210 2.28c 1,125 
146 50 4.0lc 1,875 4.67c 2,300 
ll OO 1.95¢ 910 1.62¢ 800 
10 15 0 1.50c 700 1.52c 750 
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German 


Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 


7 es 4 a 2 * Middlesbrough; tScotch 
20.13 4 30. foundry iron; (1) Basic-besse- 
21.83 4100 mer; (2) Longwy. British 

export furnace coke £) 12s 6d 
$23.52 4170 ($3.03) f. o. b. Ferromanga- 

27.89 5 15 0 nese £15 10s Od ($75.18) 

f.o. b. German ferromanganese 

$31.53 6100 #15 0s Od ($72.75) f. o. b. 
1.19¢ 5 80 The equivalent prices in 
bie - 1D . American currency are in dollars 

3c 6 bhi: 
2 Bic 12 150 per ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
3.96c 18 00 finished steel and rails; finished 
1.67c / 12 0 steel is quoted in cents per 
1.82c 8 50 d- : . 

2 04c 9 50 Poun and tin plate in dollars 
2.09° 9100 per box. British quotations are 
$ 6.55 1 0 for basic open-hearth steel; 
Renton French, Belgian, Luxemburg, 

P Marks and German are for basic 
20.01 87 ; 
50.93 91 bessemer steel. 

5.52 24 
27.60 120 
1.48c 142 
1.35e 129 
1.38¢ 132 
1.56c 150 
2.56c 245 
a98e. 375 
1.98 190 
1 56c 150 
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ters indicate that purchases of equipment 


RR ters from important machine tool cen- 








August Sales Are the Best in Many Months 
—September, However, Makes a Bad Start 
—Crane Sales Are Spotty 











tool sales were the best in many months. While 
a number of railroad lists are pending, none calls 


during the last week have been far from for a considerable number of tools. Most of the 


brisk. After enjoying unusually good business for 
August, dealers assign the drop to the closing 
of the vacation season but are confident that an 
upturn is not far away. In numerous cases, in- 
cluding both manufacturers and dealers, machine 


New York, Sept. 8.—During the 
past week buying has been listless, 
and, in fact, for most sellers, business 
dragged throughout the entire month 
of August. A _ leading seller of 
grinders reports August as the best 
in several months, but such instances 
are exceptional. Railroad buying con- 
tinues to lag. No action has yet 
been taken on the Lehigh Valley list, 
out for several weeks, nor has the Cen- 
tral railroad of New Jersey taken 
an action on equipment for Elizabeth, 
N. J., upon which it has been figuring 
tentatively. New York Central con- 
tinues to increase its list, having 
added a couple of tools during the 
past few days, but has not as yet 
closed. Industrial inquiry involves 
no outstanding lists, but in the 
main is better. Recent orders booked 
by the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. in- 
clude a 44-inch side head _ boring 
mill for the American Steel & Wire 
Co. for installation in one of its 
middlewestern plants, and a_ 6-foot 
radial drill for the Boston & Albany 
and the Carrier Engineering Co., 
Newark, N. J. Union Tank Car Co., 
with headquarters in New York, is 
understood to have been a_ recent 
buyer. Crane buying is spotty. 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 8.—Equipment 
selling in this territory is not at all 
active. Machine tools are moving at 
the rate of one or two to a buyer, 
but inquiries involving single items 
or two or three tools at a time are 
growing more numerous, which is 
making the trade more optimistic. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., has issued its large 
list of machine shop equipment for 
Indiana Harbor, involving a dozen 
or more machines such as _ lathes, 
milling machines, and one each bor- 
ing mill, planer, shaper, etc. 

Chicago, Sept. 8.—With the passing 
of the Labor Day holiday the machin- 
ery district here looks for a decided 
upturn in buying. Reliance is placed 
not so much upon the railroads, which 
are slow to close on pending inquiry, 
as upon the larger industrial inter- 
ests. Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
is inquiring for a 5-foot radial drill, 
a 60-inch boring mill, a 48-inch planer 
and 18, 24 and 36-inch lathes for its 
Indiana Harbor Works. Illinois Cen- 
tral has abandoned plans to buy a 
36-inch standard planer and instead 
contemplates placing a 42-inch con- 
vertible open side planer. The city 





of Milwaukee is inquiring for a 20- 
inch shaper, a 24-inch x 14-foot lathe 
and a No. 3 universal miller. 
Cleveland, Sept. 8.—While most tool 
and machinery interests report August 
proved to be a month of unusually 
good business, in some cases the best 
since the depression, they are well 
agreed that September has made a bad 
start. Few orders are being received 
and inquiries are not so active as in 
recent weeks. It had been expected 
that this month would see a marked 
upward trend. Manufacturers as well 
as dealers report the apparent lack of 
trade. Little business now is coming 
from the automobile interests in De- 
troit except for a few replacement 
tools here and there. During the sum- 
mer this industry has been buying 








CRANE ORDERS PLACED 











Four or five cranes, for Youngstown Foundry 
& Machine Co., Youngstown, O., awarded as 
indicated last week to Shaw Electric Crane 
Works. 

Three 15-ton locomotive cranes for Gulf Coast 
Creosoting Co., Mobile, Ala., to American 
Hoist & Derrick Co. 

Coal handling bridges and other equipment for 
Hunters Point plant of Consolidated Gas & 
Light Co., New York, to Brown Hoisting 
Machinery Co. 

Among single orders were: 15-ton hand- 


power crane for Avis. Pa., power 
house of New York Central rail- 
road, to Niles-Bement-Pond Co. ; 15- 


ton handpower crane for Union Tank Car 
Co., New York, to Alfred Box & Co.; 75-ton 
electric overhead crane for Stone & Webster, 
Boston, to Northern Engineering Works; 20- 
ton electric overhead crane for Whitehall 
Cement Co., Philadelphia, to Whiting Corp.; 
10-ton gasoline crawler crane for Rosenthal 
Construction Co., New York, to Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery Co.; coal bridges for Boston 
& Maine railroad, reported placed with Mead- 
Morrison Mfg. Co.; 5-ton locomotive crane 
for Central Leather Co., New York, to Amer- 
ican Hoist & Derrick Co.; gas crane for 
Hughes Foulkrod Co., Pittsburgh, general 
contractor, to Koenig Mixer Co. 





CRANE ORDERS PENDING 











Several cranes for Aluminum Co. of America, 
Ha Ha Junction, Quebec; award to be made 
by Aluminum Co. at Pittsburgh shortly. 

Several cranes for Carnegie Steel Co., Du- 
quesne, Homestead, Pa., and other points; 
additional orders to be placed soon. 

Two 7% and two 2-ton electric overhead cranes 
for Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Co.; bids 
asked through Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 
Inec., New York. 

15-ton electric crane for Brown street freight 
yard of New York Centra! railroad at Rech- 
ester, N. Y.; still pending. 


inquiries are coming from industrial establish- 
ments buying for replacement or conservative ex- 
pansion. Among the latter is a list of more than 
a dozen machines needed by the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. for its works at Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


heavily. No disposition has been made 
on most of the tools on the small 
list of the Nickel Plate railroad, 
which has been contemplating the pur- 
chase of part used and part new 
machines. Several grinding stands 
constitute the only business closed. 
Sales of used equipment in this ter- 
ritory continue fair. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 8.—Business is 
somewhat slower than during recent 
weeks although small orders continue 
to dribble in. Inquiries, especially from 
railroads, are _ increasing. Several 
railroad lists are pending, but they 
involve only a few tools. Automo- 
bile makers are placing orders on 
a limited scale for replacement pur- 
poses. Orders for export shipment 
have increased slightly, mostly from 
South American countries. Plant 
operations have not increased to any 
noticeable extent in recent weeks. 
Dealers in used machinery report 
business as fair. 


Barge To Transport Iron, 
Nails and Lumber 


Cincinnati, Sept. 8.—Operation of a 
barge line on the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers from Ironton, O., to Memphis, 
Tenn., is proposed by the Indiana- 
Belfont Transportation Co., which has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$200.000. The company is an ally of 
the Belfont Steel & Wire Co., Iron- 
ton and the Indiana Flooring Co., New 
York. Pig iron and wire nails will 
be transported on the southbound voy- 
age and hardwood lumber on the up- 
stream trip. The flooring company 
operates a branch plant adjacent the 
blast furnace and nail mill of the Bel- 
font Steel & Wire Co., at Ironton. 

L. P. Blanton, president of the 
steel und wire company, is president 
of the new corporation and G. W. Van 
Briemen, president of the flooring 
company, is secretary and treasurer. 
Operation of the barge line will start 
in several months. Orders for the 
first hull, a steel boat 120 feet over 
all. and six steel barges of 1000 tons 
capacity each have been placed with 
the Marietta Mfg. Co., and are be- 
ing constructed at Point Pleasant, O. 
The barges are to be constructed so 
they can operate with unloading con- 
veyors of various kinds to handle the 
pig iron and nails and also hardwood 
lumber. 
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Trumbull Affairs 


Still Await Completion of Audit— 
Warner Transfers Property 


Youngstown, Sept. 8—A new ob- 
stacle in the path of speedy solu- 
tion of the involved affairs of the 
Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, O., de- 
veloped from the reported failure of 
three firms of appraisers to agree 
in their audits of the worth of the 
company. Because of delay in com- 
pleting the appraisal the meeting of 
the revamped board of _ directors 
scheduled for Wednesday has _ been 
postponed, probably until next week. 
By that time a preliminary audit 
is expected to be available. 

According to a _ late reliable 
report, however, no action will be 
taken with regard to any proposed 
merger or amalgamation until a sec- 
ond and more searching examination 
of the company’s books has _ been 
completed. 

The second audit will be started 
without delay, it is stated by James 
A. Campbell, president of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. Mr. Campbell 
together with President A. E. Adams, 
of the First National bank, of Youngs- 
town, and President Philip Wick, of 
the Trumbull Steel Co., form the 
executive committee recently named 
by the Trumbull board of directors 
to manage the company’s affairs and 
endeavor to unravel its tangled fi- 


nances. 
Meanwhile the _ stockholders’ suit 
filed in Warren by Attorney John 
Elden, Cleveland, asking a manda- 


tory order compelling the company 
to permit an audit of its books, has 
been postponed until Sept. 21. The 
court ruled that such audit now 
would cause unnecessary delay, in- 
asmuch as the company, under the 
new management, is making an ef- 
fort to give stockholders an accurate 
statement of company’s condition. 


A new development in Trumbull 
affairs has appeared with the an- 
nouncement late last week of the 
transfer by former President Jona- 
than Warner of all his _ personal 
property and real estate to the Trum- 
bull company. Deeds to Warner’s 
town house in Youngstown and to 
his country estate made in favor 
of John Harrington, general counsel 
for the Trumbull company have been 
filed. The town house is estimated 
to be worth $75,000 to $100,000 and 
the country estate, $150,000 to $200,- 
000. Mr. Warner was a breeder of 
blooded livestock. Heavy selling of 
Trumbull stock on the New York 
curb was said to be for Mr. War- 
ner’s account. The total value of 
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property to be turned over to the 
company he formerly headed, will 
reach $1,000,000, it is said. 
Interests concerned with bringing 
about a merger of Trumbull with the 
Otis Steel Co. and the Midland Steel 
Products Co., Cleveland, are still con- 
fident that the deal will be put 
through. On the other hand the im- 
pression is rapidly gaining ground 
in and around Youngstown that the 
proposed merger will not be effected. 
The control and management of the 
Warren company will be kept in the 
Mahoning valley, it is declared. The 
Trumbull plant itself is declared to 
be in excellent physical condition 
and at present is fully employed. 


Fabricated Steel Plate 
Sales Drop in July 


Washington, Sept. 8.—Bookings of 
fabricated steel plates in July totaled 
29,207 tons, a slight drop from the 
34,402-ton total of June, the high 
month of 1925, according to reports 
to the department of commerce from 
35 companies, a preliminary survey 
of which appeared in IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Sept.. 3. Oil storage tanks 
showed the largest drop, decreasing 
from 16,327 tons in June to 6381 tons 


in July. Following are further com- 
parisons: 
‘ Stack. 
Oil and mis- 
storage Gas Blast cellan- 
Total tanks holders furnaces eous 
1923 538,156 296,128 43,876 9,730 141,258 
1924 812,716 122,860 48,747 12,426 108,836 
July 21,798 11,311 657 894 7,944 
Total 
(7 mos.) 152,514 49,295 27,892 5,507 60,512 
Aug. 82,455 15,827 1,996 869 12,310 
Sept. 19,881 10,248 1,100 902 6,682 
Oct. 23,749 7,758 1,660 2,252 10,087 
Nov. 84,153 12,787 1,876 304 9,647 
Dec. 49,559 26,445 9,223 2,697 9,088 
1925— 
Jan. 27,064 4,814 6,529 4,495 9,276 
Feb. 20,805 3,321 4,059 289 7,763 
March 22,502 2,908 3,635 651 8,158 
April 22,421 6,547 1,460 682 9,351 
May 27,684 8,503 2,118 404 10,141 
June 34,402 16.327 2,192 373 11,349 
*July 29,207 6,381 2,254 602 13,999 
Total 
(7 mos.) 184,085 48,301 22,247 17,492 70,037 


*Data for one company estimated. 


Swedish Iron Industry 
Suffers Slump 


Washington, Sept. 8.—Reports read 
at the Iron Trades association con- 
ference at Gothenburg, Sweden, show 
a great reduction in the output of 
Swedish iron and that the Swedish 
industry, suffering a severe depres- 
sion, is urgent in its demand for 
state aid, increased tariff protection 
and anti-dumping legislation, accord- 
ing to infgrmation received here. 

Forty-five blast furnaces now are 
in operation, against 59 in April, and 


56 Lancashire furnaces are in opera- 
tion, compared with 75 in April. Only 
eight bessemer furnaces are active, 
the total having been reduced from 
12 in April. Martin furnaces in opera- 
tion number 42, two of these having 
ceased operation in the last few 
months. 

Output continues to decline and 
producers contend that foreign wages 
and working conditions make it impos- 
sible for them to compete in iron 
production, even in Swedish markets, 
without heavy loss. No prospect of 
immediate improvement is seen. Pro- 
ducers generally are expressing great 
dissatisfaction with the 8-hour day. 
Some small producers say they are 
suffering because some of their work- 
men compete with them by undertak- 
ing work on their own account 
outside of working hours. 


Coke Market Tight 


(Concluded from Page 642) 


from $4.50 to $6, Connellsville, de- 
pending on the brand, and the mini- 
mum usually is $4.75 on any good 
brand. There has been some con- 
tracting for foundry coke over the 
rest of this year but this was not 
large in volume. On __— by-product 
foundry coke the market continues 
$10.41, delivered at Newark and other 
Northern New Jersey consuming 
points. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 8—Demand for 
domestic coke has slowed down since 
the recent price advance went into 
effect. The movement of by-product 
and beehive foundry coke continues 
encouraging. Increased operations of 
foundries in this district is responsible 
for the improved demand. Lack of 
blast furnace operations hampers the 
furnace fuel market. 

St. Louis, Sept. 8.—Increased inter- 
est in fuel has followed the anthra- 
cite strike, but no appreciable buying 
movement in coke has resulted so far. 
However, demand is steadily increas- 
ing, and the Granite City by-product 
interest reports shipments have ex- 
ceeded production. The demand is 
principally for domestic and foundry 
grades. 


Steelworkers’ Percentage 
Shows Great Gain 


A great increase in the number of 
iron and steel workers, in proportion 
to population, is reported by the Na- 
tional Industrial conference board. The 
number in 1920 was 8006 per million 
of population, while 50 years ago the 
comparative figure was 1215. The 
gain was 558.9 per cent, and this was 
second only to the increase by 576.8 
per cent in thé total of plumbers, gas 
and steam fitters. The number of per- 
sons engaged in agriculture has de- 
clined in proportion to population. 
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in manufacturing and mining has ad- 
vanced. A decrease also is shown for 
certain trades, including carpenters 
and joiners, plasterers and brick and 


stone masons. 


Plan Merger of Wire 


Plants in West 


Details of a plan for consolidation 
of Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, 
Ill., and Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., 
Kokomo, Ind., have been submitted to 
stockholders of the two companies 
and are expected to be approved. 
If completed, the merger will result in 
the formation of a $15,000,000 company 
constituting an important independent 
producer of rods, wire products and 


fencing. The consolidated company 
will have a combined capacity of 
252.000 tons of ingots and one of 


200,000 tons of wire rods. 

In his statement to stockholders, 
Pres. B. L. Sommer of the Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co., said: 

“For several years past the merg- 
ing of this company with the Kokomo 
Steel & Wire Co. and one or more 
others engaged in similar lines for 


the purpose of effecting greater 
economies and stability has from time 
to time been suggested. 

“John E. Fredrick, present general 
manager of the Kokomo Steel & Wire 
Co. is the only one of the higher 
officials of the Kokomo company, who 
will be associated in the management 
of the merger company. Mr. Fred- 
rick will also be a member of the 
board of directors. The general of- 
fice of the consolidated company will 
be located at Peoria, Ill.” 


Appoint W. C. Wetherill 


for Metal Research 


Washington, Sept. 8—William C. 
Wetherill, widely known in engineer- 
ing and industrial circles and formerly 
associated with the Link Belt Engi- 
neering Co., the Wetherill Finished 
Castings Co. and the Keystone Screw 
Co., has joined the staff of the de- 
partment of commerce as director of 
investigations into the utilization of 
metals, the introduction of simplified 
practice and the elimination of waste 
in the metalworking industries. 

Mr. Wetherill is on a year’s leave 


Sheetmakers Will Discuss 


Whether the sheet steel industry 
prefers to adhere to the present simp- 
lified practice recommendation which 
eliminates roofing sheets lighter than 
28 gage or whether the industry is 
in favor of reinstating 29 gage is 
expected to be largely determined by 
a questionnaire now being distributed 
among the mills by W. S. Horner, 
Pittsburgh, president of the National 
Association of Sheet and Tin Plate 
Manufacturers. 


When the simplified schedule 
originally under consideration 
pressure was brought to bear in favor 
of retaining 29 gage roofing sheets. 
It was contended that in certain parts 
of the country weather conditions are 
mild enough to enable a 29-gage sheet 
to stand up satisfactorily. 


The majority opinion, however, was 
in favor 28 gage and heavier. It was 
ascertained that while 28 gage roofing 
sheets weigh 7 pounds more per 100 
square feet than 29 gage, the increased 
cost is only 16 cents. The increased 
cost is 3.8 per cent but the gain 
in metal and coating is 8.3 per cent. 

Practically all sheet. mills, distrib- 
utors and sheet metal contractors 
reached the conclusion that it was 
to the interest of the industry to sell 
the gospel of heavier roofing sheets 
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was 
some 


and correspondingly greater service to 
the buyer. This was especially tru2 
in the light of the greater-business 
campaign being waged at present by 
the sheet steel trade extension com- 
mittee. 

The sheet steel simplification sched- 
ule, urging the use of 28 gage and 
heavier, was included in the recom- 
mendations tentatively adopted at the 
Atlantic City, N. J., conference of 
manufacturers, jobbers and users of 
sheets Oct. 14, 1924, and declared 
by the department of commerce to be 
effective as of Jan. 1, 1925. 

Answers to the questionnaires will 
be discussed at the monthly meeting of 
the National Association of Sheet and 
Tin Plate Manufacturers at  Pitts- 
burgh, Sept. 10. The response on the 
roofing-sheet question will be given 
especial attention when the board of 
review of sheet steel simplification 
meets at Atlantic City, Oct. 22. 

The questionnnaire originally was 
prepared by Walter C. Carroll, vice 
president, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
and chairman of the board of review, 
for circulation among the sales force 
of the Inland company. It reads as 
follows: 

1. Has the schedule of” flat sheets 


failed to answer the requirements of 
your jobbing customers? If so, in 


of absence from the University of 
Pennsylvania, where since 1920 he has 
been connected with the engineering 
school and for the last three years 
has been assistant professor of experi- 
mental engineering. 


Among the important studies of 
metals to be undertaken by the de- 
partment of commerce at this time 
are in iron, copper, tin, lead and zine. 
Already the department, through the 
bureau of standards, the simplified 
practice division, the minerals divi- 
sion, iron and steel division, machin- 
ery division and specialties division has 
worked to accomplish developments in 
improving methods and processes, and 
for the development of domestic and 


foreign markets. Metal _ industries 
have offered to co-operate in the 
studies to be undertaken by Mr. 


Wetherill. High prices of metals that 
must be imported, foreign trade com- 
binations in these metals, substitu- 
tion of some of the cheaper and 
more easily derived metals for those 
now adding to manufacturing costs, 
and wearing qualities and _ replace- 
ments of metals also will be consid- 
ered. 


Sheet Gages 


what particulars? 

2. What exceptions have been con- 
spicuous on jobber’s orders for flat 
sheets that you have been asked. to 
enter? Please give the list of gages 
and sizes, if possible. 

3. What success have you had in 
eliminating the sale of sheets for roof- 
ing or exposed sheet metal work in 
gages lighter than No. 28? If you 
have had little or no success, what is 
the reason? 

4. Do you favor a continuance of 

the schedule on roofing products as 
it now stands? 
_ 5. If not are you in favor of re- 
instating No. 29 gage galvanized if 77 
pounds per square is to be the absolute 
minimum weight for 2%-inch cor- 
rugated sheets—other forms of roofing 
to be fully up to present published 
weight standards? 

Communications concerning these 
matters may be addressed to Mr. 
Horner at Pittsburgh or Mr. Carroll 
at Chicago. 


Iron Company Dissolved 


Final action to dissolve the Tem- 
ple Iron Co. was taken at a special 
meeting of stockholders at Reading, 
Pa., Sept. 2. The company has been 
inactive since 1914, when it disposed 
of its anthracite mine holdings as 
ordered by the United States Su- 
preme Court which ruled that it con- 
stituted a monopoly. Distribution al- 
ready has been made of most assets. 
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British Market Feels 


Some Improvement 


(Concluded from Page 653) 


are not inclined to do large business 
at the present figure of £3 5s 
($15.79) delivered South Wales. In 
a few cases, sellers have been able 
to obtain is ($0.24) to 2s ($0.48) ad- 
vance on scrap recently sold. It is 
generally expected that higher prices 
will be obtainable for this material 
in the autumn, especially as foreign 
competition has become insignificant. 

The galvanized sheet trade fully 
maintains its activity. India usually 
buys largely in the autumn and is 


coming forward with excellent orders, 
However, it does not take kindly 
to the recent advance in galvanized 
sheets, making the basis £16 5s 
($78.97) and is trying to get £16 
($77.76) accepted. But as the works 
are booking now into October and 
November, work is assured for some 
months, and it is likely that the In- 
dian business will be arranged on the 
new basis. Scotland is booking very 
satisfactorily with the Straits settle- 
ments, with good business from other 
markets. Spelter shows an upward 
tendency, likely to assist in main- 
taining prices. The thin gages are 
in strong demand, and are difficult 
to get for moderately early delivery. 
Black sheets sell in good qualities, 


but new business barely compensates 
for the output. 

In the tin plate trade prices have 
hardened a little from 19s ($4.61) 
to 19s 6d ($4.73) a box thereby 
bringing some mills into operation 
lately closed down because of the 
unsatisfactory prices. The buying 
volume at present s not show 
any considerable strength, and there 
is still a lot of idle plant. A trouble- 
some labor difficulty has been sus- 
pended for the present by the de- 
cision of the Tinplate Conciliation 
board to continue the 7% per cent 
bonus until the end of October. This 
bonus has been paid for some time 
to supplement the insufficient wages 
awarded under the sliding scale. 


German Steel Selling Standardized 


ERLIN, Aug. 24.—(European 
Staff Service)—The feature of 


the German iron and steel 
industry is the continued 
formation of syndicates. Among the 


factors which brought about this move- 
ment is the fact that the German ca- 
pacity of production during and after 
the war has heavily increased, while 
consumption “is only about 50 per 


cent of that previous to the war, 


At the same time export business has 
declined by about as much and al- 
though costs of production are con- 
siderably higher than they were, 
prices have gradually dropped during 
the last few months, so that in many 
cases quotations have been actually 
below cost. The raw_ steel union 
known as the Rohstahlgemeinschaft 
was the first organization to be com- 
pleted at the end of 1924, As 1s 
indicated by its name, this union in- 
cludes the manufacturers of steel in- 
gots and the producing capacity to- 
tals 14,700,000 metric tons. Its main 
object is to control production and 
the latest move was to restrict the 
production of steel ingots to 65 per 
cent of total capacity. Next in im- 
portance is the A-products syndi- 
cate, including semifinished steel, 
structural shapes and generally ma- 
terial for above-ground construction. 
It is known in Germany as the A- 
Produkten-Verband. A special syndi- 
cate has been formed for handling 
hoops and bands and also for sheets. 
Negotiations are still going on in 
view of the construction of a 
union for plates and another one for 
merchant bars. There is also a pipe 
syndicate and a wire rod union, and 
negotiations for the formation of a 
union handling wire products are still 
being pursued. 

It may be seen that almost every 
iron and steel product in Germany 
is now included in some kind of a 
syndicate. In view of the fact that 
in anticipation of possible higher 
prices merchants have bought fair 
tonnages of various iron and _ steel 
commodities, sufficient to cover their 
needs up to the end of September, 
at comparatively low prices, the offi 
cial prices of the syndicates at pres- 
ent should be considered as more 
or less nominal. The situation of the 
merchants will shortly be modified 
since it is understood these syndicates 
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intend to sell their products only to 


ja limited number of merchant houses 
in. which the works are financially in- 
iterested; these merchant houses are 
known as the Werkshandler or work 
traders. Naturally these houses are 
jermitted to sell only at prices pre- 
scribed by the syndicates. The select- 
ed firms will in turn sell their prod- 
ucts to other merchants who will then 
be in a position to conduct transac- 
tions direct with the consumer. 

This highly standardized plan has 
not yet been tested and it remains 
to be seen what the results will be. 
In any case, it looks as if it will be 
a considerable handicap to ordinary 
merchants and consumers who will 
be bound to. pay a price which, in 
the absence of normal competition, 
will be somewhat artificial. It is 
doubtful whether this system will be 
applicable to export trade, especially 
since the whole of this business is found- 
ed on personal connections. If attempts 
were made to apply this plan to ex- 
port business it might result in a 
decrease in the volume of German 
exports. 


Middlesbrough Losing 
Pig Iron Market 


Birmingham, Sept. 3.—(European 
Staff Service)—A return of shipments 
of pig iron from. Middlesbrough, in- 
cluding Skinningrove, has been issued 
by William Colvin & Co. In 1911, 
Scotland took 375,853 tons and in 
1914, owing probably to the war 
during the late months, the tonnage 
fell to 274,582. In 1919 the ship- 
ment was only 17,006 but in the boom 
year of 1920, this jumped to 122,- 
777 tons. Then came the slump, the 
figures dropping for 1921 to 11,145 
tons. Since then, however, there has 
been a gradual recovery, but even the 
124,072 tons of 1924 leaves much 
room for increase to reach 1913, when 
the tonnage amounted to 358,140. 

In shipments to Wales, the high 
water mark in the period named 
was in 1914 with 82,670 tons but 
with the exception of 1916, there 
was a blank until 1919, when 2330 
tons was shipped. Then followed 
an appreciable increase to 1922 when 
the total reached 71,258 tons. For 
two years in succession there was 


a drop to 38,820 and 32,888 tons re- 
spectively. In the case of Newcastle 
the figures are blank since 1921, when 
560 tons is recorded. The totals 
are as_ follows: 1911, coastwise 
524,456 tons; 1924, 173,289 tons. 
Foreign 1911, 798,851 tons, against 
269,255 tons in 1924, The _ to- 
tals for the present year to date 


are: Coastwise, 100,268 tons, and 
foreign 110,464 tons. 
British Export Prices 


Show Decline 


London, Aug. 25.—Board of Trade 
returns for July, 1925, give average 
British export prices per gross ton 
for a certain number of iron and 
steel products. These prices are com- 
piled from actual contracts which 
were made several months ago and 
this accounts for the difference be- 
tween the present quotations and the 
base prices regularly quoted. 

The following table shows the price 
of seven of the principal commodities 
which have been exported from Great 
Britain. Compared with those pre- 
vailing in the corresponding period 
of last year, prices generally have 
dropped. The price of foundry pig 
Iron was 2s 4d ($0.56) more than 
in June 1925 but 16s 7d ($3.98) less 
than in July 1924; ferromanganese 
was £1 9s 8d ($7.18) more than in 
the preceding month and £3 2s 5d 
($15.16) more than a year ago. The 
price of carbon billets was £1 11s 
3d ($7.56) more than in June this 
year and £2 17s ($13.85) more than 
in .July last year; beams were 2s 
6d ($0.60) more than a month ago 
and £3 2s 6d ($15.22) less than 
in the corresponding period of last 
year. Galvanized sheets were 2s 5d 
90.58) less than in the preceding 
month and £1 9s 4d ($7.10) less 
than in July 1924; tinplate was 18s 
7d ($4.46) less than a month previ- 
ously and £2 15s 7d ($13.56) less 
than a year ago. Plates were 9s 10d 
($2.36) more than in June this year 
but 9s ($2.16) less than in July, 1924, 





£ 6s d $ 

Foundry pig iron cececccccccccccsecessess 4 8 5 21.46 
Ferromanganese 5 79.78 
Carbon billets ...... 7 79.84 
TEC one 8 47.74 
Galvanized sheets 9 93.00 
eee. res 7 108.74 
BE aiancctinrmabini ae 0 53.16 
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News of Societies 





hardness testing has demanded 

considerable attention at  an- 
nual conventions of the American 
Society for Steel Treating. At the 
convention to be held next week, Sept. 
14-18, at Cleveland, a symposium 
will be held on Thursday afternoon 
and it will be under the auspices of 
the hardness testing committee of 
the society with A. E. Bellis, its 
chairman, presiding. Six important 
papers have been arranged for this 
session and include: “Electric Ring 
for Verification of Brinell Hardness 
Testing Machines,” by S. N. Petrenko, 
bureau of standards, Washington; 
“Some Comparisons Between Rockwell 
and Brinell Hardness,” by R. C. 
srumfield, Cooper Union, New York; 
“Hardness and Toughness of High 
Speed Steel as Affected by the Heat 
Treatment,” by R. K. Barry, Barry 
Co., Muscatine, Iowa; “Stress-Strain 
Curve and the Characteristics Which 
Are Associated With Hardness,” by 
H. P. Hollnagel, General Electric Co., 
West Lynn, Mass.; “English Hardness 
Testing Machine of the Brinell Princi- 
ple,” by O. W. Boston, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. and “The 
Durometer—An Instrument for Test- 
ing Hardness,” by Dr. Albert Sauv- 
eur, Harvard university, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The exposition which is to be 
conducted at Public Auditorium dur- 
ing the convention will be the largest 
yet held by the society. Exhibition 
space totals 45,000 square feet but has 
proved to be insufficient by about 20 
per cent. Doors will be open daily 
from 1 to 10 p. m. with the exception 
of Thursday when the closing hour 
has been set as 5:30 p. m. One of 
the features of the exhibition will 
be the machine tool equipment, all of 
which will be in operation. The 
complete program for the exposition 
as well as the technical meetings of 
the society appeared on page 542 of 
the Sept. 3 issue of IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW. 

To afford its members the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the steel exposi- 
tion the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers will hold a production meet- 
ing at the Winton hotel, Sept. 14-16. 
The program for this meeting ap- 
peared on page 526 of the Aug. 27 
issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW. The 
programs of both societies have been 
worked out so that most of the so- 


FP: several years the subject of 


cial features arranged by the steel 
treaters will be enjoyed jointly. 
ae 0 

To Show Foundry Equipment 

In addition to ‘the usual sessions 
covering the steel, malleable, cast iron 
and non-ferrous branches of the foun- 
dry industry, several special sessions 
will be held at the twenty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the American 
Foundrymen’s association which is 
to be held at Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 
5-9. These sessions will include 
meetings on foundry refractories, ap- 
prenticeship training, foundry costs, 
management and foundry sand test- 
ing and control. Seventeen sessions, 
including the joint meetings with the 
Institute of Metals division of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, have been 
scheduled. 

The technical sessions together with 





Convention Calendar 











Sept. 8-1l—New Haven Machine Tool ex- 
hibition. Annual exposition at Mason la- 
boratory, Yale university, New Haven, Conn. 
H. R. Wescott, is chairman. 

Sept. 9-11—Iron and Steel institute. Annual 
fall meeting at Birmingham, Eng. G. C. 
Lloyd, 28 Victoria street, London, S. W. 1, 
is secretary. 

Sept. 10—National Association of Brass Manu- 
facturers. Fall meeting at Hollenden hotel, 
Cleveland. William M. Webster, 139 North 
Clark street, Chicago, is commissioner. 

Sept. 14-18—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Annual convention and exposition at 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland. W. H. Eisen- 
man, 4600 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, is 
secretary. 

Sept. 14-19—Association of Iron and Steel 
Electrical Engineers. Annual convention and 
exposition at Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia. John Kelly, Empire building, Pitts- 
burgh, is manager. 

Sept. 23—Concrete Reinforcing Steel institute. 
Semiannual meeting at Drake hotel, Chicago. 
M. A. Beeman, 160 North La Salle street, 
Chicago, is secretary. 

Sept. 24-26—American Electrochemical society. 
Fall meeting at Chattanooga, Tenn. Colin 
G. Fink, Columbia university, New York, is 
secretary. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 2—Netional Safety council. Four- 
teenth annual safety congress at Cleveland. 
A. A. Mowbray, 168 N. Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, is director. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 2—National Tool Builders’ asso- 
ciation. Annual convention at Washington. 
E. F. DuBrul, 630 Vine street, Cincinnati, 
is general manager. 

Oct. 1-3—American Gear Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. Semiannual meeting at West 
Baden Springs hotel, West Baden, Ind. T. 
W. Owen, 2448 Prospect avenue, Cleve- 
land, is secretary. 

Oct. 5-9—American Foundrymen’s association. 
Convention and exposition at State Fair 
Grounds, Syracuse, N. Y. C. E. Hoyt, 140 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, is secre- 
tary. 

Qct. 21-23—American Welding Society. Fall 
meeting and exhibition at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston. M. M. Kelly. 
838 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, is 
secretary. 


the annual exhibits of foundry equip- 
ment and supplies will be held in vari- 
ous buildings at the New York state 
fair grounds. The exhibits will cover 
more space and show a greater variety 
of features than any foundry con- 
vention since the record show held at 
Columbus in 1920. Entertainment 
features of the convention include a 
dance on Wednesday evening, a base- 
ball game between teams represent- 
ing foundrymen and exhibitors’ on 
Thursday afternoon, and the banquet 
on Thursday evening. The dinner of 
the Institute of metals will be held 
on Tuesday evening. Numerous in- 
spection trips to Syracuse plants have 
been arranged for the week. 


Balfour Urges Gradual 
Debt Settlement 


That the salvation of the iron and 
steel industry of Great Britain lies 
in cheap production under efficient 
methods is the view of Sir Arthur 
Balfour, well known British steel mag- 
nate, expressed before a joint meet- 
ing of the Cleveland chapter of the 
American Society for Steel Treating, 
the Associated Technical societies and 
the Cleveland Engineering society, 
held at the Winton hotel, Cleveland, 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 2. In pre- 
senting this view Sir Arthur declared 
himself opposed to the 8-hour day 
and the proposed international steel 
agreements which France and Ger- 
many recently ratified, in his estima- 
tion, with doubtful intent. Such agree- 
ments mean curtailment of production, 
and curtailment at present would be 
disastrous to the industry, he asserted. 

Settlement of the allied war debt 
problem is another industrial problem 
which the British industrialist be- 
lieves vitally important, but he urged 
gradual retirement in all cases. Un- 
less this be done, with accompanying 
shipments of commodities, Sir Arthur 
held that huge payments in gold 
would disrupt financial affairs, upset 
public confidence, and bring chaos to 
the security market. 

Urging co-operation between theory 
and practice in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, Sir Arthur warned against los- 
ing sight of practical skill. He stated 
that today in his plants there are 
skilled workers who can tell by watch- 
ing the pouring of the metal wheth- 
er any new processes have been used 
in the steel. 
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Ohio Foundrymen Discuss ‘Tax 


Speakers at Annual Meeting at Cedar Point Criticize Extravagant Expenditures 


and High Tax Levies and Emphasize Losses Borne by Foundries 
. Due To Faulty Knowledge of Sand Requirements 


EGISLATION and its influence 
upon the industrial life of the 
state and nation, a subject pre- 

sented by Malcolm Jennings, execu- 
tive secretary of the Ohio Manufac- 
turers’ association, drew the atten- 
tion of the Ohio State Foundrymen’s 
association at the opening of its tech- 
nical sessions at Cedar Point, O., 
Friday morning, Sept. 1. Mr. Jen- 
nings stated that increasing taxes 
threatened to absorb the available 
capital of the nation now engaged 
in industry. He cited comparisons 
between the present and 15 years 
ago to show the change in the pub- 
lic attitude toward spending funds. 

He recommended as measures to 
limit this reckless spending of moneys 
with the attendant increased taxa- 
tion, certain reforms in the basis of 
corporate taxation, the limitation of 
outlay to the amount of available 
levies and the issue of bonds to ma- 
ture within the life of the improve- 
ment contemplated. 

The 1925 convention of the Ohio 
State Foundrymen’s association, which 
was the fifth of its existence, occu- 
pied two days, the sessions being held 
at Cedar Point, O. The first day 
was devoted to a business with re- 
ports of the officers and important 
working committees. In the evening 
of the first day an informal dinner 
was held and the members and guests 
were addressed by Malcolm Jennings, 
Ohio Manufacturers’ association, on 
the closing days of President Hard- 
ing’s life. Robert Crawford, Atlas 
Foundry Co., Detroit, and president 
of that city’s foundrymen’s associa- 
tion, outlined the early plans for the 
American Foundrymen’s association 
convention in Detroit next year. 

The technical sessions were held 
Friday morning, Sept. 4, and these 





New Officers Elected 


PRESIDENT 
Walter Seelbach, Walworth Run Foundry 
Co., Cleveland 
VICE PRESIDENT 
C. C. Smith, Toledo Steel Castings Co., 
Toledo 
TREASURER 


Superior Gas Engine Co., 
Springfield | 


Edward Sands, 


SECRETARY 
A. J. Tuscany, Cleveland 


DIRECTORS 


Walter Seelbach, Walworth Run Foundry 
Co., Cleveland; Frank W. Huber, Ameri- 
ean Rolling Mill Co., Middletown; George 
W. Piehl, Wessling Brothers Foundry Co., 
Cincinnati; L. H. Wise, H. V. Dockray 
Brass & Iron Co., Zanesville; W. D. 
Anglemeyer, Star Foundry Co., Troy. 











terminated in a round table luncheon. 
Tables were provided where the mem- 
bers were grouped to take part in 
various discussions including costs, 
electric furnaces, sand, employe train- 
ing and legislation. The leaders of 
these various groups were as follows: 
Costs, E. T. Runge, Cleveland, cost 
advisor of the association; electric 
furnaces, W. B. Wallis, Pittsburgh 
Electric Furnace Corp., Pittsburgh; 
foundry sand, E. S. Carman, Osborn 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland; employe train- 
ing, L. A. Hartley, director of educa- 
tion, National Founders’ association, 
Chicago; legislation, Emil E. Wat- 
son, consulting actuary, Columbus. 
Employe training is one of the 
most important and perplexing prob- 
lems engaging the attention of manu- 
facturers, and particularly foundry- 
men today, according to an address 
by L. A. Hartley, director of educa- 
tion, National Founders’ association, 
delivered at technical session on Fri- 
day morning. An increase of but 15 
per cent in the present rate of opera- 
tion would see a labor shortage, ac- 


cording to a survey prepared by the 


speaker. Charts were offered to 
show that the majority of skilled 
foundry workers today are in the 


upper age group, ranging from 25 
years of age upward, while the death 
curve of the personnel of this in- 
dustry rises rapidly through the last 
25. per cent of foundry’ workers. 
Europe no longer can be drawn up- 
on to supply the deficit in labor for 
foundries and the average public 
trade school does not provide workmen 
for this industry. 

Sand is uppermost in the minds of 
foundrymen, if the evidence of attend- 
ance at sessions and round table of the 
Ohio State Foundrymen’s association 
may be taken as a measure. In re- 
sponse to requests, the program com- 
mittee again scheduled an address by 
E. S. Carman, chief engineer, Osborn 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, similar to that 
which was given at the meeting of 
the society in Cleveland last year. 


The importance of sand in relation 
to the reduction in loss both of cast 
ings and money in the foundry in- 
dustry is shown by statistics com- 
piled by Mr. Carman. He listed the 
causes of castings losses as being 
chiefly slag and gas, with the prob- 
ability that those defects attributed 
to slag may in fact be traced to sand. 

The speaker recommends some radi- 
cal departures from accepted practice. 
He does not favor the use of one 
quality of sand for facing and an- 
other for backing, showing that the 
process of ramming leaves portions 
of the pattern uncovered by the fac- 


ing, creates alternate free venting 
and dense portions. He urges greater 
uniformity, depreciates the practice 


use of the vent 
less moisture in 


of venting by the 
wire and advises 
the heap. 





Table I 


Value of castings sold 
Average ioss 10 per cent of total 
Loss due to sand, 55 per cent of loss 


Tonnage 
5 cents a pound from above 


Salable tonnage, 
Scrap tonnage, 


10 per cent less 
10 per cent 





Computed Value of Scrap Castings 


Based on Department of Commerce Statistics, 


of Loss 


Total gross production figured from average price of 


Scrap loss due to sand 55 per cent of loSS ..........c0.06 


1923 


Total sand cost on $4 on a ton basis ...ccccccccccccccccesceseees $ 22,900,000 
mf New sand cost for scrap produced on 10 per cent loss 

ERASER ae: he sary basis 2,290,000 
pies 2 ity ai 31 487 500 New sand used, chargeable to 

oe reeseerecssseresoces oi,* {,0 55% 1.259.500 

25 per cent saving in new sand 5,725,009 

50 per cent SAVING iN NEW BANA o..1......ccccceccccsccccsceccssssecceeecs 11,450,000 

fs . Were it possible to eliminate all losses due to sand the saving 

12 in the price of castings would be $31,487,500. Adding to th’s 


result. 


Added Sand Cost Due To Loss 






the saving of 50 per cent of the 
to give scrap castings, $11,450,000, a saving of $44,937,500 would 


Table II 


new sand previously used only 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Sir Arthur Balfour, Visiting British Steelmaker 

















Underwood & Underwood 


O OTHER European industrial leader who has 
visited the United States in recent years has 
interested the public during his sojourn so much 
as has Sir Arthur Balfour. Perhaps this is due 
to the British steelmaker’s contact with Americans, and 
his friendship for American audiences. 

Sir Arthur’s present trip to this country is reported 
to be the twenty-ninth to his credit. For the metropoli- 
tan newspapers he has been “good copy”, commenting on 
a wide range of subjects, his interviews and public ad- 
dresses including opinions expressed on such “problems” 
as: World trade conditions; the new international 
alignment in the steel industry; free trade for Britain; 
trade unionism and radicalism; Britain’s admiration for 
the United States; Britain’s intention to pay her debt; 
Britain’s indebtedness to the United States for leading 
her to an appreciation of the gold standard; youth and 
the home life, and fundamentalism. 

While not inclined toward politics as his brilliant rela- 
tive, the Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour, former pre- 
mier, the visitor has won renown as an industrial states- 
man, by service to his government in matters of in- 
dustry and trade. He is the head of the Arthur Bal- 
four Co., Ltd., with steelworks in Great Britain, capital- 
ized at £150,000. The works specialize in the manu- 
facture of tool and alloy steels, and the company has 
branches and representatives in Canada and the United 
States. 

Other trips that he has made to the United States 
have been undertaken in an official or unofficial ca- 
pacity. He served on the British foreign debt commis- 
sion to the United States in 1923. In his own country 
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NIGHTED for his service to the 

government during the World 
war, he has applied himself more ar- 
dently than ever in the cause of British 
industry. 


E HAS been an active member of 

the important commissions for 

the advancement of British trade, and 
for scientific research. 


E IS the only alien ever accorded 
a hearing before a senate com- 
mittee in regard to American policies. 


he has been a member of royal commissions for trade, 
industrial and scientific research. He has been an of- 
ficial of the Federation of British Industries, and chair- 
man of the commission appointed recently by the labor 
ministry to make a survey of world markets. As presi- 
dent of the British chamber of commerce he came to 
the United States invested with authority to speak for 
British business interests. He addressed himself partic- 
ularly to the chambers of commerce of the American 
cities which he visited. 

He spoke optimistically of the labor situation in Eng- 
land, though he admitted that the government used “un- 
usual methods” in averting the recently threatened coal 
strike. It is noteworthy, he said, that in the first three 
months of 1924 industrial England lost 2,500,000 work- 
ing days through strikes, while in the first four months 
of 1925 the loss was only 440,000. 

In Cleveland he addressed the chamber of commerce, 
and the Cleveland chapter of the American Society for 
Steel Treating. Here he said that he was against America’s 
eight-hour day in the steel industry. Germany opposes 
the eight-hour day, he said, and “although France rati- 
fied it, we find 62 per cent of the workers-on the job 
nine hours or more.” He took exception to the method 
of settling wage demands on a national basis. 

“Wages should be governed by circumstances and the 
output of the worker,” he said. “It is wrong to pay 
the watchman at a deserted railway crossing the same 
as the man who guards a crowded highway crossing. 

“To such a system we trace the lowered production 
of the British workmen due to ‘ca canny,’ a theory that 
by doing less work there will be more for everybody.” 
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Further comment on the steel in- 
dustry was contained in a reported 
interview. When Alsace-Lorraine was 
returned to France, it gave that coun- 
try a tremendous increase in ex- 
portable steel. “This surplus in the 
hands of France has brought uncer- 
tainty to the industry in Europe,” 
Sir Arthur said. “Coupled with the 
depreciated value of the franc, it 
makes France a dangerous. trade 
rival. 

“T know of one steel mill in Eng- 
land started during the war with 50 
furnaces, half of which are now cold. 
America has not felt the competition 
very keenly because it does not ex- 
port fabricated steel of the same 
kind, ship plates, structural steel and 
rails—certainly not to Europe.” 

In addressing the chamber of com- 
merce, Sir Arthur said that England 
will repay the loan she obtained from 





the United States. He remarked as 
evidence of the friendship existing 
between the two countries that it 
was the first time in history when 
one nation had agreed to “trust” an- 
other nation for a large sum of 
money for a period of 10 years. 


The American ambassador’ to 
France, Myron T. Herrick, was in 
the audience at the chamber and 


asked a question concerning Sir Ar- 
thur’s attitude with respect to a 
British tariff. In reply he said that 
while a tariff would benefit him as 
a steel manufacturer, Great Britain 
as a nation would experience great 
difficulty in abandoning her free 
trade policy, importing as she does 
80 per cent of her food supplies and 
large proportions of other necessi- 
ties. 

Many Americans believe Great 
Britain took the step that will plunge 








her into socialism or worse, when 
she decided to pay miners’ wages out 
of government funds. In referring to 
the British labor party, however, Sir 


Arthur gave no evidence of such 
grave fears. The labor party is 
splitting into two factions, radicals 


and conservative, and while the radi- 
cals are making a spectacular dem- 
onstration, the conservatives are in 
the majority and possess more power. 

A rather humorous allusion was 
made to “Tom” Marshall’s statement 
when vice president regarding Amer- 
ica’s need for “a good 5-cent cigar.” 
Sir Arthur said that in addition to 
that “America needs more good old 
fashioned home life.” Many of the 
-world’s ills he believes are due “to 
a tendency to stray from fundamen- 
talism in religion.” This tendency, 
he said, is the greatest foe of nor- 
mal life. 
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Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








W. FRECH, general manager 

I of the National Lamp works 

at Cleveland, of the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has 
been appointed associate manager of 
the company’s incandescent lamp busi- 
ness, effective Sept. 1, according to 
announcement by Gerard Swope, 
president. Mr. Frech was treasurer 
of the Peerless Motor Car Co. a few 
years ago and returned to the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. after the sale of 
the Peerless interests. 

W. R. Burrows, Harrison, N. J., 
also was named associate manager. 
He and Mr. Frech will relieve George 
F. Morrison, vice president and di- 
rector, F. S. Terry, vice president and 
B. G. Tremaine, director, of many 
details in the management of that 
division. 

G. C: Osborn has been made sales 
manager of the Edison lamp division, 
formerly held by Mr. Page. Mr. Page 
continues a member of the advisory 
lamp committee consisting of Swope, 
Morrison, Terry, Tremaine and Page. 

ok * 

C. P. Clampitt has been made sales 
manager of the Burdett Mfg. Co., 309 
North St. John’s court, Chicago, man- 
ufacturer of welding equipment. He 
succeeds W. R. Noxson, who resigned 
Sept. 1. 

* * * 


T. W. Oberhauser has been ap- 





E. E. GOODWILLIE 
Appointed Manager of Steel Sales on Pacific 


Coast for Bethlehem Steel Co., as An- 
nounced in IRON TRADE KeEviEw, Sept. 3 


pointed the new administrative head 
of the sales department of the Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp. He succeeds H. D. 
Westfall, whose resignation was an- 
nounced some weeks ago. Mr. Ober- 
hauser has been connected with the 
company for many years and until 
last May was in charge of its Pitts- 
burgh office. Mr. Westfall, it is 
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understood, is to become _ identified 
with the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, 
W. Va. 

* * * 

B. B. Jack has resigned as gen- 
eral superintendent at the Milwaukee 
plant of the Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
to become general manager of the 
Empire Rolling Mill Co., Cleveland. 
Mr. Jack has assumed his new duties 
at the Empire company. 

a * * 

D. H. McAvoy has been appointed 
manager of the research department 
of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
being succeeded as commercial man- 
ager by W. E. Jones. A. H. Beggs 
succeeds W. O. Nettleton, who has re- 
signed as advertising manager. 


* * * 
Clarence Hayward, secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Dombhoff 


& Joyce Co., Cincinnati, pig iron and 
coke interests, has resigned his posi- 
tion, after 25 years service. Mr. 
Hayward is planning to enter the real 
estate business in Florida. 
* * cd 

Frank F. Slick has been made as- 
sistant general superintendent of the 
Edgar Thomson Steel works, Brad- 
dock, Pa., of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
to succeed John F. Lewis, recently 
resigned. For the past 12 years 
Mr. Slick has been operating super- 
intendent. 
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How United States Exports to Japan have declined as European Sales have grown 


Are We Losing Japan’s Steel Trader 


A ASHINGTON, Sept. 8—A 
\ 7 comprehensive analysis of im- 

ports of iron and steel into 
Japan for the period of 1918-1924, in- 
clusive, from all steel-producing coun- 
tries, the first of its kind completed 
in this country, has been made by 
Marshall T. Jones, assistant chief of 
the iron and division of the 
department of commerce. Up to 1922, 
imports of all kinds of steel from 
various countries are shown in detail, 
although imports of 1922, 1923 and 
1924 are less complete, due to the fact 
that these records of the Japanese 
government were lost in the earth- 
quake in September, 1923. 

Imports of steel from the United 
States, the analysis shows, have been 
dropping steadily in the percentage of 
the total purchased by Japanese users 
from other nations. Purchases of 
steel from the United States in 1918 
amounted to 67.6 per cent of the Jap- 
anese imports in that year. The next 
year, this percentage dropped one- 
tenth of 1 per cent, and in 1920 this 
percentage went down to 65.3. In 
1921, Japan took 52.8 per cent of its 
steel imports from the United States. 
It dropped to 41.6 per cent in 1922, 
and in 1928 to 15.4 per cent. Last 
year, the United States percentage ad- 
vanced again to 21.8. 

Imports by Japan from the United 
Kingdom, on the other hand, have 
steadily advanced in that period. In 
1918 Japan bought only 2.6 per cent 


steel 
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of her foreign steel requirements from 
the United Kingdom. Last year this 
percentage had advanced to 22.5. 

In 1918, Japan took 28,965 gross 
tons of tin plate from the United 
States. The next year these imports 
gained to 30,813 tons, advancing in 
1920 to 36,480 tons. In 1921, how- 
ever, the tin plate imports dropped 
to 24,504 tons. In 1922, tin plate im- 
ports by Japan from all countries 
passed the 57,000-ton mark, dropping 
to less than 55,000 tons in 1923, but 
the American import totals for the 
three years preceding the present year 
have been lost permanently as a re- 
sult of the earthquake. 

In 1920, Japan bought more than 
304,000 tons of American plates and 
sheets. In 1922, Japan’s imports of 
plates and sheets from all the coun- 
tries were only about 388,000 toris, 
dropping to 239,696 tons in 1923, and 
advancing to 388,923 tons last year. 

Imports of wire nails last year from 
the United States 19,329 tons, while 
in 1918 the total was only 15,901 tons. 
In 1920 this total had advanced to 22,- 
654 tons, but in 1921 had dropped to 
7913 tons. In 1922 the United States 
furnished Japan with 15,685 tons of 
nails, and in 1923 with 11,830 tons. 


Building Wages Stable 


Chicago, Sept. 8.—A survey by S. 
W. Straus & Co. indicates no further 
advances in building wages. Con- 


tractors are reported disposed to re- 
new present scales and to make two 
and three instead of one year agree- 
ments because of the stabilizing ef- 
fect upon the industry. Outside of the 
jurisdictional dispute between brick 
layers and plasterers in the larger 
cities, the labor’ situation is declared 
to be tranquil. 


Hanna Reports Profit for 
Second Quarter 


M. A. Hanna Co. reports consoli- 
dated net profit of $259,367 for the 
second quarter of 1925, compared with 
net loss of $102,687 in the first quar- 
ter. After interest charges the bal- 
ance was $154,421. Depreciation 
charges of $238,294 and federal taxes 
of $18,007 left net loss of $101,880, 
compared with loss after interest and 
depreciation in the first quarter of 
$413,647. 

President H. M. Hanna in a state- 
ment to first preferred holders, said: 

“Although the second quarter shows 
considerable improvement and_ the 
present outlook is that the income ac- 
count will show additional gains dur- 
ing the last half of the year, there is 
no justification for belief that first 
preferred stock dividends will be 
earned. Directors believe that it is 
to the best interest of the stockhold- 
ers not to further reduce working 
capital and have decided to postpone 
dividends on first preferred.” 
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Round About in Industry 








Calumet Region Sees Wealth 





To Hear Its Opponent 
Needed Better Tools, Made Them 


Toolmaker. Sees October Boom 








By E. C. Barringer 


—| HICAGO, 
—The land boom 
in the Calumet 
district, which is 
just south of 
Chicago and ad- 
jacent to Lake 
Michigan, con- 
tinues to rival 
that of Florida. 
One real estate 
firm alone has 
sold $10,000,000 worth of lots there 
in the first seven months of this 
year. The clinching argument gen- 
erally is the promised development of 
the steel industry as the result of 
abandonment of Pittsburgh plus. One 
real estate firm heralds the invest- 
ment of $160,000,000 in mills. It 
promises: “From 50 to 75 millions 
will go into the Jones & Laughlin 
plant, the largest ever built in the 
world. An army of 15,000 to 25,000 
men will man it, payrolls of approxi- 
mately 26 millions annually will flow 





from it.” The rumored purchase of 
2000 acres at Michigan City, Ind., 


a few miles east of Gary, has added 
fuel to the flames. It is commented 
that the steel interest upon which 
most of the Calumet development 
hinges advertises in a real estate 
monthly journal which paints lurid 
pictures of potential wealth in Calu- 
met land. 
* * * 

The Concrete Reinforcing Steel in- 
stitute has done the unique by plac- 
ing Charles F. Abbott, executive di- 
rector of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, New York, on the 
program for its semi-annual meeting 
in Chicago, Sept. 23. The concrete 
institute aims to perfect and further 
the use of concrete. Mr. Abbott’s 
organization is pushing structural steel 
and he has frequently pointed to the 
growing use of concrete as an ex- 
ample of what can be done by con- 
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structive thinking. Mr. Abbott’s top- 
ic will, appropriately enough, be 
“Competition.” 

* * * 


How Rockford, IIl., which is _ in 
the heart of a rich agricultural coun- 
try 90 miles west of Chicago, hap- 
pened to develop into a machine tool 
center of first magnitude is a ques- 
tion frequently asked. The answer 
seems to lie in the history of some of 
the older machinery makers. The 
founder of one concern originally 
built farm equipment, and when he 
became in need of additional tools 
he improved on the eastern makes 
then in his shop. Soon he began for- 
saking farm equipment for tools. 
Another was originally a textile mak- 
er but began improving on his equip- 
ment and was so successful he aban- 
doned textiles altogether. Other lines 
were a matter of logical evolution. 
In almost every instance the founders 
migrated from New England or New 
York state. These first plants at- 
tracted the mechanics of the East 
who felt the urge and sought the 
opportunities. of the west. 


* a * 


A Rockford maker of drills is 
puzzled by the export business which 
has been coming his way. A few 
months ago an order for three 23- 
inch and four 26-inch drills came 
from Holland. This has been fol- 
lowed by an order for six 26-inch 
drills from France. These have all 
been orthodox drills, of a type seem- 
ingly obtainable in Germany or other 
machinery-making centers for con- 
siderably less than those imported 
from the United States. The maker 
feels flattered but is curious to know 
why he was singled out. 


* * % 


The American Wire Fence Co., Chi- 
cago, recently moved into more spa- 
cious quarters and became in need 


of a railing to mark off the recep- 
tion portion of its main room. In- 
stead of the customary mahogany 
it has utilized its own products. In 
equal portions it has used its gal- 
vanized lawn and 2-inch chain link 
fencing, with its own posts, top rails 
and gate. 


* * * 


One of the largest sellers of ma- 
chine tools has stuck a pin in the 
wall as a reminder of his prophecy 
that machinery sales will soar in Oc- 
tober. His experience has been that 
it takes about three months for the 
wave of improved business in the 
heavy finished steel lines to lap over 
into machinery. 


Market Value of Indian 


Iron Not Clear 


Washington, Sept. 8.—Difficulty in 
determining what actually is the mar- 
ket value of pig iron being exported 
from India to the United States has 
delayed action by the antidumping 
unit of the United States customs 
service in passing upon the two com- 
plaints made under the antidumping 
law concerning Indian 
into the United States. 

The antidumping law provides that 
before a case can be made against 
alleged dumping of foreign products 
into this country, and before an extra 
levy of duty can be set up, it must 
be shown that the product is being 
sold at prices below the market value 
f the product in the country in 
which it was produced. The anti- 
dumping unit thus far in its investi- 
gation of the pig iron complaints 
states that no actual domestic market 
exists in India for the pig iron pro- 
duced there. As an alternative, the 
law provides that the prices at which 
the products are exported to coun- 
tries other than the United States 
shall be taken as the foreign market 
value. However, little record of 1925 
prices of Indian iron shipped to coun- 
tries other than the United States can 
be found. The customs service, it is 
indicated, again will appeal to the 
American consul general at Calcutta 
to furnish additional details on the 
1925 exports to Japan and England. 


iron coming 


About 300 of the 600 employes have 
gone on strike at the plant of the 
American Radiator Co. at Bayonne, 
N. J. The men asked for ré-estab- 
lishment of conditions prevailing be- 
fore April, namely, an 8-hour day 
with an hourly wage scale. The pres- 
ent basis is on piecework and the 
schedule calls for 9 hours a day. 
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Obituaries 











nent figure in the iron and steel 
industry at Chicago, president of 
the Interstate Iron & Steel Co., died 
at his home in Evanston, IIl., Sept. 


S ILAS J. LLEWELLYN, a promi- 


8, after an illness .of nearly 
six months. Mr. Llewellyn was 
born in Briton, Ferry, Wales, Oct. 
25, 1860. When only four’ years 


old his parents left Wales to make 
their home in Milwaukee. Mr. Llewel- 
lyn was educated in the public schools 





THOMAS H. EDWARDS 


of Milwaukee and in 1879, when 19 
years old, he became an employe of 
the North Chicago Rolling Mill Co., 
which later was absorbed by the IIli- 
nois Steel Co. 

After Mr. Llewellyn had moved up 
rapidly with the North Chicago com- 
pany he left it in 1897 to become vice 
president of the Inland Iron & Forge 
Co., which later was absorbed by the 
International Harvester Co. {In 1905 
the Interstate Iron & Steel Co. was 
formed by Mr. Llewellyn and the 
expansion of this company has largely 
occupied Mr. Llewellyn’s time since. 
The Interstate company now has three 
plants in Chicago and due largely to 
Mr. Llewellyn is one of the largest 
producers of alloy steel in the United 
States. 

Mr. Llewellyn was a member of the 
American Iron and Steel institute. 
He was president of the Chicago Mal- 
leable Castings Co. and a director of 
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the National Bank of the Republic, 
Chicago. He is survived by a son, 
Paul Llewellyn, who is vice president 
of the Interstate company. 


* * * 


Thomas H. Edwards, died Aug. 25 
at Denver, Colo., after a week’s 
illness of acute nephritis, at the age 
of 71. Mr. Edwards will be remem- 
bered in the steel industry as a mem- 
ber of the “old guard,” of the Cam- 
bria Iron Co., having started as a 
boy under Capt. R. W. Hunt, when 
the first heat of bessemer steel was 
blown there. Mr. Edwards started as a 
steel blower in his early teens, having 
been connected with many companies in 
that capacity. For 13 years he was 
superintendent of the bessemer de- 
partment of the National Tube Co. at 
McKeesport, Pa., and held similar posi- 
tions for the Tennesee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. at Ensley, Ala., and the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. where he 
blew the first heat of steel in 1882. 
His last position was as superintend- 
ent of the bessemer and blooming 
mills of the Wheeling Steel & Iron 
Co., at Benwood, W. Va. He retired 
in 1922 and since has lived with his 
family at Denver. 

He is survived by a _ son, C. T. 
Edwards, superintendent of blast fur- 
naces at the Lebanon, Pa. plant of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. 


* *- 


Edward R. Stettinius, member of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., died Sept. 3, at 
his home in Locust Valley, L. L, of 
cerebral embolism which followed sev- 
eral years of broken health. Mr. 
Stettinius acted as purchasing agent 
in this country for the Allies from 
1915 until the United States entered 
the war and during that time he spent 
approximately $3,000,000,000 for mu- 
nitions of war. This was by far the 
greatest single buying job the world 
has ever known. Mr. Stettinius was 
described by the late Lord Northcliffe 
“easily the ablest business organizer 
in the ranks of the Allies or of the 
enemy.” Mr. Stettinius was born in 
St. Louis in 1865 and received early 
training in business under his father, 
who was a wholesale grocer and later 
became active in shipping insurance. 
After attending a St. Louis university, 
he spent some time in the brokerage 
business. In 1892 he was made treas- 
urer of Stirling & Co., and in 1905 
he organized the Stirling Consolidated 


Boiler Co., of which he was vice presi- 
dent and general manager. A year 
later, this company was consolidated 
with the Babcock & Wilcox Co., of 
which Mr. Stettinius became vice presi- 
dent. In 1909, Mr. Stettinius was elect- 
ed president of the Diamond Match 
Co., retaining his vice presidency in 
the Babcock & Wilcox Co. It was 
in 1915 that he began his connection 
with J. P. Morgan & Co. 


* * * 


Pennock, 75, co-inventor 


Isaac N. 





ISAAC N. PENNOCK 


and patentee of the first all steel 
railroad car, died at his home in 
Cleveland, Aug. 30, after a brief ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Pennock was for many years 
a prominent figure in the steel, iron 
and allied industries of the country. 
as were his ancestors before him. 
He was a direct descendant of Isaac 
Pennock who founded the Lukens 
Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., more than 
100 years ago. Mr. Pennock left his 
home, a farm near Minerva, O., at 
the age of 17 and engaged in various 
pursuits until in 1874, when with his 
brother Willard Pennock, he organized 
Pennock Bros., a firm which started 
the manufacture of agricultural im- 
plements. In spite of serious losses 
through two disastrous fires, the firm 
prospered and took up the building 
of railroad cars. From 1890 to 1896 
a series of patents were obtained and 
during those years the first pressed 
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steel cars ever produced were manu- 
factured by Pennock Bros. 


In 1898 the plant was sold to the 
American Car & Foundry Co. and 
the patent rights to the Pressed Steel 
Car Co. Mr. Pennock then came to 
Cleveland, and became associated with 
many industries, being president of 
the Commonwealth Steamship Co., 
president of the Saratoga & Encamp- 
ment railroad and receiver for the 
United Smelters Railway & Copper 
Co. He was active .as well in the 
iron and steel industry of Cleveland, 
having been one of the organizers of 
the Cleveland Furnace Co., now 
merged with the Otis Steel Co. 


* * 


Edward Congdon Atwater, secretary 
and treasurer of the Massey-Harris 
Harvester Co., Batavia, N. Y., died 
at his home there recently. He was 
born in Palmyra, N. Y., Oct. 9, 1876. 
He was graduated from University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., with 
Phi Beta Kappa scholarship honors. 
He studied law later and afteg his 
admission to the bar in 1901 returned 
to Batavia to become secretary of the 
former Batavia Wheel Co. Several 
years later he joined the Harvester 
company becoming bookkeeper, collec- 
tion manager, secretary and secretary 
and treasurer. ’ 


--8 2 


Emil F. Axner, one of the best 
known and most liked pig iron sales- 
men in the Chicago district, died 
at his home in Chicago, Sept, 4, the 
victim of a dropsical malady from 
which he had suffered since January. 
Mr. Axner, who was not quite 51, 
entered the pig iron industry in Chi- 
cago as a messenger boy for the 
Forster-Waterbury Co., which built the 
two original Iroquois stacks in South 
Chicago. -He was with this company 
in various capacities until 1902, when 
he went with the former Matthew- 
Addy Co. From 1909 until the fall of 
1919 he was with the Illinois Steel 
Co., in charge of merchant iron sales. 


Leaving the [Illinois company, he 
became identified with the Aetna Ball 
Bearing Co., and late in 1921 he 
entered the employ of Hickman, Wil- 
liams & Co., establishing the scrap 
department of the Chicago office. He 
was in charge of this department at 
the time of his death. He was a 
thirty-second degree Mason and some 
time prior to his death had selected 
his pall bearers from among his 
Masonic friends. 

* * * 


Joseph Humpton, secretary and 
treasurer of the Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa., until his death in that 


city, Aug. 29, as noticed in IRON TRADE 
REVIEW last week, had been for 62 
years prominently identified with the 
company. Born in Coatesville, March 
5, 1846, he was the son of Richard 
Humpton, a carriage maker and wheel- 
wright of Coatesville. His ancestry 
included Gen. Humpton of Washing- 
ton’s day, who was second in com- 
mand of Paoli at the time of the mas- 
sacre by the English. 


After receiving his education at 
the public schools in Coatesville, and 
at Chester Valley, Pa., Joseph Hump- 
ton worked in a general store in 
Coatesville. In June, 1863, he entered 
the employ of Huston & Penrose of 
Coatesville. This firm later became 
Huston, Penrose & Co., and, upon 
the death of Mr. Penrose, it was 
changed to Charles Huston & Sons. 
The latter company, in 1890, was 
incorporated as the Lukens Iron & 
Steel Co., and in 1917 as the Lukens 
Steel Co. He went through the mill 
as superintendent of the plate mill, 
then was made treasurer, and in 1891 
became secretary and treasurer, be- 
ing also a member of the executive 
committee of Lukens Steel Co. Mr. 
Humpton also was a director and 
vice president of the Coatesville 
Trust Co., director of the Home 
Building and Loan association of 
Coatesville for 33 years and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors and 
the executive committee of the Al- 
legheny Ore & Iron Co., a subsidiary 
of the Lukens Steel Co. Charles F. 
Humpton, his son, is assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Lukens 
Steel Co. 


* * * 


Dexter P. Donelson, 68, former 
president of the Continental Bolt & 
Iron Works, Chicago, wl&ich recently 
was taken over by the Pittsburgh 
Screw & Bolt Co., died at Carmel- 
by-the-Sea, Calif., Sept. 2. 


Large Uses of Steel in 
Small Ways 
(Concluded from Page 625) 


tact with the cutter. 

Following the chamfering opera- 
tion the bolts next are _ threaded. 
Machines employed for cutting the 
threads on the bolts may be equipped 
with one or more spindles. The 
principle of operation is similar. The 
thread is cut by a die head which is 
revolved by a spindle. The bolt is 
held in a vice which travels on a 
carriage. The latter is actuated along 
the bed by a handwheel and the bolt 
thus is fed into the die or withdrawn 
when threaded. The dies open and 
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close automatically by the advanc- 
ing or the retarding movements of 
the carriage. Following inspection 
the bolts are packed in kegs, boxes 
or packages depending on the size. 


Standard and special forms of bolts 
include the square head, button head, 
hexagon head, coupling bolt, eye bolt, 
hook bolt, T-bolt and expansion bolt. 
An eye bolt is threaded at one end 
and provided with a loop at the other. 
A_ stud bolt is threaded for a suit- 
able distance at both ends. A coun- 
tersunk bolt is provided with a beveled 
head to fit into a countersunk hole. 
A key head bolt is provided with a 
head which when inserted into a 
slot will not turn when the nut is 
applied. 


The forging of nuts generally is 
executed in special machines designed 
for that purpose. For square and 
hexagon nuts 2 inches and larger 
the ordinary type of forging and up- 
setting machine used for forming 
bolts “is employed. For’ the smaller 
sizes of hexagon nuts a machine 
known as the hot press center-feed 
machine is employed; while for the 
production of square nuts a machine 
known as the hot forge type frequent- 
ly is used. 


In the manufacture of hexagon nuts 
using a hot press, center-feed ma- 
chine a rectangular shaped bar of 
steel is heated for a distance of 4 
or 5 feet and then is fed into the 
main dies of the machine. A cut 
off tool moves upward, shears a 
blank of the required size from the 
end of the steel bar and carries it 
into the dies. When the blank has 
been pressed against the crowning 
tool, a piercing unit advances, punches 
the nut, and conveys the wad into 
the cutting off tool. The cutting off 
and piercing units now recede and 
the crowning tool pushes the nut 
from the dies. At the same time 
the nut is being ejected an extrac- 
tor forces the steel wad out of the 
punching tool. The operations then 
are repeated. Considerable scrap 
arises in the production of hexagon 
nuts, the source of loss being the 
wad or core of the nut and the tri- 
angular shaped pieces which are 
trimmed off to form the corners. 
A machine of this type will produce 
from 40 to 70 pieces a minute, de- 
pending on the size of the machine 
and the speed of the operator. 

All square, hexagon, button, round, 
cone, round head square neck, square 
head square neck bolts are measured 
from under the head, including the 
point. All flat countersunk and oval 
countersunk heads are measured from 
the largest diameter of the head. 
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Here and [here in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








ORCESTER PRESSED 
STEEL CO., Worcester, Mass., 


has just completed a_ build- 
ing for the storage of — dies 
not in active use. The com- 


pany has been in existence since 1883 
and for 35 years in the same plant. 
The policy of the company is not to 
scrap a set of tools or dies and a 
customer can obtain duplicates of 
work at any time. To continue this 
record of service the new storage has 
been provided to care for the tools 
and dies. 
” * * 
MPCO TWIST DRILL CO., Jack- 
son, Mich., has started production 
in its new plant at Jackson and is 
completing installation of equipment. 
* . * 
ENTON MACHINE TOOL & DIE 
CO., Fenton, Mich., Alman West- 
man, president is completing a larger 
plant to accommodate increased pro- 


duction. 
* *x a 


ACKSON MOTOR SHAFT CO., 
Jackson, Mich., has let contracts 
for an addition and equipment, 13,000 
square feet, to care for enlarged pro- 
duction. : 
” ak a 
LLMETALS FOUNDRIES INC., 
4029 West Kinzie street, Chicago, 
recently organized to manufacture 
brass, bronze and aluminum castings, 
has established its plant and is in full 


production. 
+ * * 


PEEDER MACHINERY CORP., 

Fairfield, Ia., is. building an ad- 
dition to its plant to accommodate en- 
larged demand and will add a ware- 
house building as soon as present con- 
struction work has been completed. 


a 


HE SPENCER TURBINE CO., 

Hartford, Conn., has __ started 
work on a new plant addition 
which is to be a_  2-story brick 
building 152 feet long and 43 
feet wide. The company manu- 
factures turbo compressors, blow- 


ers and ventilation and cleaning sys- 

tems. The new addition is but one 

step in a general plan for expansion. 
~*~ * » 


NEW organization, the Ironton- 


44 Belfont Transportation Co., is to 
engage in barge service on the Ohio 
Contract for 
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construction of their equipment has 
been let to the West Virginia Steel 
Boat Co., and the barge company will 
transport pig iron, nails and _ steel 
products between Ironton, O., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 


* * * 


ULCAN IRON WORKS, Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa., suffered a loss of 
about $75,000 by fire at its South 
Wilkes-Barre iron foundry. Rebuild- 


ing has been started at once. Cranes 
and patterns were not damaged and 
the foundry is expected to be in op- 
eration in three weeks. Meanwhile 
work is being handled in other plants 
of the company. 
* * ak 
EST COAST PORCELAIN MAN- 
UFACTURERS, Millbrae, Calif., 
has been consolidated with the Wash- 
ington Iron Works, Los Angeles. It 
has a 7-acre plant and has been pro- 
ducing vitreous ware, while the lat- 
ter company has a 3%-acre plant and 
has been making sanitary ware. G. 
B. Schneider is general manager of 
the merged companies. 
* * * 
ROPERTY of the Empire Rolling 
Mill Co., Cleveland, has definitely 
passed to control of the Empire Steel 
Co., headed by A. W. Wheatley of 
Lima., O., which was formed some 
time ago to take over the company. 
The property includes 11 acres and 
buildings at Bessemer avenue and the 
Pennsylvania railroad tracks in Cleve- 
land. 
* * * 
HE plant of the Bowen Hard- 
ware Co., Elizabeth, N. J., has 
been dismantled. The Parker-Kalon 
Corp., which controls the patents un- 
der which the Bowen Hardware Co. 
manufactured rolled thread screws 
for fastening sheet metal, has ac- 
quired the machinery and now is.pro- 
ducing these screws at its plant at 
294 Madison avenue, New York. 
* 2k * 
HE S. Obermayer Co., Chicago, 
has established a warehouse and 
district offices at Jefferson and 
Thomas streets, Newark, N. J. Pre- 
viously, the company leased warehouse 
facilities and maintained offices at 
207 Market street. The new building 
is of reinforced concrete, and com- 
prises 10,000 square feet of floor 


space. Harold E. Beckman is dis- 
trict manager. 
* * 7 


UQUESNE SLAG PRODUCTS 

CO., Pittsburgh, has bought 49% 
acres from the estate of Margaret 
I. Hays and 25 acres adjoining from 
Richard Hays, the consideration be- 
ing $248,691.60. The property is 
east of Glenwood on the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad. 

* * * 

_— Wheeler Condensor & Engi- 

neering Co., with plants at Car- 
teret, N. J., and Newburgh, N. Y., 
has been purchased by the Serv-El 
Corp., Evansville, Ind., manufacturer 
of refrigerating equipment. The 
Serv-El Corp. recently took over the 


Hercules Corp., also at Evansville, 
from Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
cago. Sears, Roebuck interests are 


active in the Serv-El Corp. 
* * * 


4 ihe New Home Sewing Machine Co. 

at Orange, Mass., has been sold to a 
group of New York men headed by 
W. L. Desnoyers who becomes presi- 
dent of the re-organized company. F. 
J. Kelly, who has been acting gen- 
eral manager for two years under 
the receivership of Charles N. Stod- 
dard of Greenfield, Mass., now be- 
comes general manager of the new 
organization. 


* * * 
UCKEYE PORCELAIN ENAMEL- 
ING CO. has been incorporated 


under the laws of Ohio to take over 
the plant and equipment of the Cin- 
cinnati Enameling Co. The new or- 
ganization has been formed by the 
Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co., Balti- 
more, Md. James Gould, former §su- 
perintendent of the Scranton plant of 
the latter firm, will be in charge at 
Cincinnati. 
* * * 

OR-BUCK CO., Chicago, manufac- 

turer of gray and malleable iron 
and steel castings, which has removed 
its sales offices from the fifth to the 
sixth floor of the Peoples Gas_ build- 
ing, will make no change in person- 
nel. F. W. Sorgenfrei, formerly in the 
office of the general manager of the 
Pullman Co., and H. S. Buck, formerly 
president of the Armstrong Steel 
Casting Co., will continue at the 
head of the active sales organization. 




















ANNISTON, ALA.—General Foundry Co. has 
been incorporated with $15,000 capital to build 
and operate a gray iron foundry by J. TC. 
Broadnax president, and E. W. Ledbetter sec- 
retary. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham Electric 
Co. will build a shop and foundry in Fourth 
alley, one story, to cost $14,000. 

BERKELEY, CALIF.—Byron Jackson Pump 
Co., Sixth and Carlton streets, is making 
extensions to its machine shop. George Wag- 
ner Inc., 181 South Park street, San Fran- 
cisco, has the contract. 


DOS PALOS, CALIF.—A contract has been 
awarded for a reinforced concrete shop build- 
ing for the high school for which tools and 
equipment will be bought. 

OAKLAND, CALIF.—Pacific Spring Co., 900 
High street, will build a 2-story reinforced 
concrete factory building. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Pacific Gear 
& Tool Works Inc., 1035 Folsom street, is 
building a 2-story addition. Barrett & Hilp, 
918 Harrison street, have the contract. 

VALLEJO, CALIF.—Vallejo junior high 
school will buy through the city council a 
lathe, milling machine and other equipment. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Max Ams Chemical 
Engineering Corp. is being organized with 
$100,000 capital to manufacture machinery for 
the production of artificial silk. It is an 
outgrowth of the Max Ams Machine Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—E. F. Keating Pipe 
Bending Co. is building an addition 60x100 feet 
on Brook street, West Hartford. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Spencer Turbine Co., 
manufacturer of organ blowers, central clean- 
ing systems and turbo compressors, is building 


a 2-story addition 43x152 feet, the first 
floor to be shops and the second offices. 
NAUGATUCK, CONN.—Eastern Malleable 


Iron Works will install a new furnace to re- 
place one of its former units, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Fafnir Bearing 
Co. is in the market for machine equipment 
for its new plant. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Hedason Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of screw machine products, will 
build a l-story addition 388x140 feet. W. J. 
Smith, Derby, Conn., is architect. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—A. H. Wells & Co., 
563 Watertown avenue, has had plans made 
for a l-story addition 100x145 feet, for the 
production of tubes. 

AURORA, ILL.—Fox River Pattern Works, 
104 South River street, has been incorporated 
with $5000 capital to manufacture models, 
patterns, cabinets and woodenware by Hartvig 
B. Johnson, Park Marsh, and George M. 
Riley. John M. Raymond is correspondent. 

CHICAGO—Huegel Nugent Petroleum Co., 
J. Huegel president, 1101 West Thirty-seventh 
street, will build a l-story plant 66 x 194 
feet. Robert T. Newberry, 160 North LaSalle 
street, is architect. 


CHICAGO—lIllinois Slag & Ballast Co., 208 


South LaSalle street, will build a slag crush- 
ing plant at 9914 Muskegon 
liam G. Carnegie, 
architect. 


avenue. Wil- 
6 North Clark street, is 
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CHICAGO—Mott Sand Blast Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturer of sand blast machinery and equip- 
ment, has bought a site 125 x 150 feet at 
4611 Flournoy street and will build a 1 and 
2-story plant. 


CHICAGO—American Vault Works, Harold 
A. Zochert manager, 11128 South Rockwell 
street, will build a 1l-story plant 175 x 320 
feet at 111th and Robey streets. H. G. 
Fiddelke, 1028 North Boulevard, Oak Park, 
Ill., is architect. 


CHICAGO—Royal Steel Co, will occupy 13,- 
000 square feet of a new l-story building be- 
ing erected in the Clearing industrial dis- 
trict. The remaining 47,000 square feet of 
the structure will be leased on unitsof 6000 
feet. 


CHICAGO—Standard Form & Equipment 


TRLUEUULALELEAUTEUENA ESTE 


HTL 
HUT UT 


Farm Equipment Sales 


Show Decrease 


From data collected from manufac- 
turers of farm equipment, the depart- 
ment of commerce, Washington, an- 
nounces that the total value for such 
equipment produced in 1924 was 
$329,165,367. This was a decrease of 
9.8 per cent from the total value for 
1923, but a gain of 57 per cent over 
1922, Distribution of the 1924 figures 
according to products are as follows: 





1924 Manufactured 
BD ee | Ee nee NEN TN $ 21,030,409 
Harrows, weeders, rollers, ete........ 9,576,676 
Planting machinery  ..........ccccscccssssesees 9,699,088 
CCT Sans coceseccbintiscavesess 14,676,174 
Harvesting machinery 29,751,849 
RIAN - IRIRININE 2  sctnssociconsciinensnese 15,790,583 


Machines for preparing crops for 


MOMPTED OF LOC USC ii.ciciecccsccsccocssseseoee 23,695,367 





Tractors and traction engines. 88,581,125 
Horse-drawn vehicles................00+ .. 15,514,018 
Barn and barnyard equipment........ 6,439,576 


Miscellaneous 94,410,502 





AD. BIOL. casassevessiAnaaencvomeveenaavavcnesais $329,165 ,367 
ROU TR Faces tscngpitSivethecpesdqecdincdacte cate 364,921,854 
LOBZ ACCOR onc csccsicesess sertiveortvedbecsiotocenesie 209,639,897 


American manufacturers’ sales of 
farm equipment aggregated $283,414,- 
229 in 1924, as against $312,043,547 in 
1923. Sales for export reached $55,- 
319,372 in 1924, as against $49,349,- 
542 in 1923. 

Data were reported by 949 manu- 
facturing establishments in 1924 as 
compared with 1135 in 1923, and 986 
in 1922. In 1924 55 establishments 
reported as idle and 28 out of busi- 
ness, while 103 which were in opera- 
tion did not manufacture farm equip- 
ment. Not all of the companies re- 
porting were engaged primarily in 
producing farm equipment. 


PUUPEVEVUAATRSTOORL ENS EUOEONE LENT EEA US HORRT PEALE SARE 
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Co., 1208 West Fifty-ninth street, has been 
incorporated with $2500 capital to manufacture 
tools, devices, and appliances by Walter C. 
Brook, Victor Davidson and Alfred B. Larson. 
Michael J. Sullivan, 6 North Clark street, is 
correspondent. 


CHICAGO—Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co., 28 
East Jackson boulevard, Joseph B. Victor, 
vice president, is building a 6-story addition 
to its plant at 5750 West Roosevelt road. 
It will remove to its Chicago plant its equip- 
ment for manufacturing treated fiber packing 
now located at Rochester, N. Y. 


CHICAGO—J. W. Bushell Co., 1335 West 
Washington street, has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital to manufacture sheet metal 
spouting, ventilators, etc., by John W. Bushell, 
Frank I. Eynatten and John W. Bushell Jr. 
Weil, Bartley & Weil, 910 Jefferson building, 
Peoria, are correspondents. 


CHICAGO—American Steel Wheel Corp., 
538 First National bank building, has been 
incorporated to manufacture patented pressed 
steel artillery wheels for autos and _ trucks. 
It will buy or lease a plant with about 40,- 
000 square feet. Equipment will include a 
200-ton and 400-ton press, smaller presses, 
tool-room equipment and turret lathes or au- 
tomatic screw machines. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—Standard Oil Co., 


400 East Cerro Gordo street, Decatur, IIL, 
will build a warehouse, machine shop 
and garage one and two stories, 80 x 200 


feet, and 84 x 116 feet. 
Monadnock block, Chicago, 


Schlinx & Bailey, 
are engineers. 


HENRY, ILL.—Dains Nu-Matic Bumper Co. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
manufacture automobile bumpers and_ shock 
absorbers by Frank J. Dains, Edwin Chandler 
and Addie Baumgarden. 


MOLINE, ILL.—Frank Foundries is remodel- 


ing its plant and enlarging 
ment, 


its core depart- 
by the addition of four core 
molding machines and an air compressor. 

NORTH CHICAGO, ILL.—Chicago Hard- 
ware Foundry Co. Leopold Chellman man- 
ager, 549 West Washington street, Chicago, 
will build a l-story addition 40 x 60 feet. 
R. E. Pingrey & Co., 134 South LaSalle street, 
Chicago, are architects. 

WAUKEGAN, ILL.—American Steel & Wire 
Co., will build a l1-story addition to its gal- 
vanizing shop. 

ANDERSON, IND.—Ames 
Works Ince., is taking bids for a _ 1-story 
addition for which equipment will be re- 
quired. E. F. Miller, Farmers Trust building, 
is architect. 

INDIANAPOLIS, 
Co., Northwestern 


ovens, 


Shovel & Tool 


IND.—Fairbanks-Morse 
avenue and Twenty-first 
street, is building a 1-story machine shop 
adidtion 80x36 feet. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Symons Bros. Co., 
will build a foundry 150 x 860 feet, 40 x 
40 feet, and 60 x 100 feet. Lambey Co., 
8005 Plankinton boulevard, is architect and 
engineer. 

MUNCIE, IND.—Warner Machine Co., re- 
cently incorporated, E. O. Thomas secretary, 
is building a plant to do special machine 
equipment. 


work in automotive 
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KANSAS CITY, KANS.—Coleman Lamp Co., 
Cc. W. Coleman president, Second and St. 
Francis streets, will build a 4-story plant 60 
x 90 feet. W. V. Street, 1035 First Na- 
tional bank building, is architect. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Economy Heater Co. 
has been incorporated with $35,000 capital by 
J. TT. Landrum, 141 Roberts street, and 


others. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Southern Radiator & 
Fender Co., Inc., 46 York street, has been 
incorporated by William J. Eierman, 1425 
North Central avenue, and others. 


BOSTON—Gordon & Gerber, 20 Sumner 
street, Chelsea, Mass., is in the market for 
equipment for a metal working plant. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—G. F. Wright Steel 
& Wire Co. will install machinery to en- 
large its output about 10 per cent, com- 
pleting the expansion before the end of the 
year. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Advance Rumely 
Co., manufacturer of agricultural machinery, 
headquarters at LaPorte, Ind., is building a 
l-story addition to its plant here. S.. B. 
Cole has the general contract. 


BUCHANAN, MICH.—Michigan Toy Co. has 
added a tool and die department and is in- 
stalling machinery for making and maintaining 


its tools and dies. 


DETROIT—James Motor Valve Co. is in- 
quiring for general machinery equipment for 
the production of its product. 


DETROIT—National Production Co., Ben- 
son and Bellevue avenues, manufacturer of 
mechanical specialties, will build a 1-story 
addition. 

DETROIT—Fisher Body Corp. will build 
a 6-story addition for use as stock storage 
at its Cleveland plant. An, addition to its 
metal shop has just been completed. 


DETROIT—Wolverine Tube Co., 1411 Cen- 
tral avenue, manufacturer of brass and 
copper tubing, will build a 2-story addition 
60x200 feet. Carey & Esselstyn, Hoffman 
building, are architects. 


DETROIT—Production Machinery Sales Corp. 
has been incorporated with $500 capital to 
manufacture machinery and tools by H. P. 
Thompson, Clifford A. Colquhoun and George 
L. Thompson, 160 LaSalle street. 


DETROIT—S. G. Engineering Co. has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital to manu- 
facture refrigerating machinery by Edwin H. 
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Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 

Per 1000 f.0.b. works 
Pennsylvania, No. 1 ..cccsccescseee $43.00 to 46.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2 cm... 35.00 to 40.00 
a ee 
Co: : 2D. <. SE sentaienptatiepipeneabhaneis 38.00 to 40.00 
I, “SOU | D ‘istseustciscstreenens 40.00 to 43.00 
Tllinois, No. 2  ccosces- - 86.00 to 40.00 
Kentucky, No. 1.  cccccn 43.00 to 45.00 
Kentucky, No. 2 
Missouri, No. 1 . 
Missouri, No. 2 ..... 
Maryland, No. 1 .. _ 
Maryland, No. 2  cccccccccocorccssecs 


SILICA BRICK 
Pommay hvala: « sssscssisscssssiasacsascses $40.00 
Chicago 49.00 
Birmingham ........... scseseresesereeese 48.00 to 52.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 
Om 636 = BG winded 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
Ot CI FAB ccrcricicnisccln 





. 





$65.00 


$48.00 











Brown, Edmund J. Copeland and William 
Robert Wilson, Buhl building. 

DETROIT—Great Lakes Chemical Works 
has been incorporated with $2000 capital to 
manufacture chemicals, oxides, etc. by Rhea 
Lampert, Clara H. Cunningham and Rachel 
L. Jacobson, 2262 Edison avenue. 

DETROIT—Timken-Detroit Co. has been in- 
corporated with $1,000,000 capital to manu- 
facture iron, steel, copper, ores and metals 
by Fred Glover, Grosse Isla; D. S. Devor, 
Detroit; and Haldeman Finnie, 879 Ellair, 
Grosse Pointe. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand Rapids 
Welding Supply Co. has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to manufacture acetylene, 
gas and welding equipment by G. W. Macaul- 
ey, H. M. Macauley and C. B. Macauley, East- 
ern avenue. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Ruggles Metal 
Products Co. has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital to manufacture automobile and 
truck parts by Reed S. Ruggles, Alma, Mich.; 
John M. Dunham ‘and Alfred R. Ruggles, 
1309 Thomas street. 

JACKSON, MICH.—Morrison Metal Stamp- 
ing Co. is building an addition to increase 
its production one-third. Additional equip- 
ment will be required. 

JACKSON, MICH.—Jackson Motor Shaft 
Co. has let contracts for an addition to be 





completed by Nov. 1 to add 13,000 square feet, 
for which considerable equipment will be 
needed. 

MUSKEGON, MICH.—Muskegon Malleable 
Castings Co. has been incorporated with $200,- 
000 capital and 1200 shares no par value to 
operate a foundry and for other purposes 
James R. Bryant, Chicago: William P. Stout, 
Muskegon and Frederic T. Kennedy, Terrace 
and Catherine street, Muskegon. 

PONTIAC, MICH.—American Tool Works 
has started operations in its new plant, with 
20 machines in operation. 

ROMEO, MICH.—Romeo Foundry & Machine 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
to manufacture metal products by H. D. Rum- 
sey, C. E. Brinker and G. M. Sparks. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—General Motors Corp. 
has begun an expansion program in its mal- 
leable iron plant here, which will double its 
capacity. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—R. C. Valve Co. Ince., 
Rust avenue, has been incorporated with $5000 
capital to manufacture motor accessories by 
Percy Anson Curran, Mervyn Curran and Al- 
vah Joseph Raymond, 201 Rellis street. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Carter Mayhew 
Mfg. Co., manufacturer of machinery for 
cleaning grain, will build an addition to its 
plant at 663 Nineteenth avenue. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Jordan Machine 
Co., manufacturer. of cylinder regrinding 
equipment, is building an addition to its plant 
at 1850 East Twenty-eighth street. 

ROCHESTER, “MINN.—A municipal sewage 
disposal plant costing $300,000 will be built 
here. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—R. W. Yates Laun- 
dry Machine Co., C. B. Sloan, architect, 321 
East Eleventh street, will build a 1-story 
factory 144 x 150 feet. 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Bids were closed 
recently on a power plant for Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall. Stewart A. Gelett Co. is the en- 
gineer in charge. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—Automatic Pump Co. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital to man- 
ufacture pumps and machinery by Thomas B. 
Hall, Camden, and Alexander N. Jones and 
Harry S. Bacon, Philadelphia. Thomas B. Hall, 
Philadelphia, is attorney. 

CLIFTON, N. J.—DeMattia Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. has let contract for an 80-foot 
extension to its foundry building, giving it 
a building 70 x 240 feet with two cupolas 
and capacity of 20 tons per day of gray 
iron and semisteel ‘castings. 

ELIZABETH, N. J.—Central Cutlery Co. 
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Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 51% per 


Mesabi bessemer, 51% per “cent 








EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 








COD: FIR citesntepeesinn $4.55 
4.40 


iron 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% 

PEF CONE AFTON  ....ccecceecersccererene 4.40 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 514% per 

cent iron 4.25 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 


per cent 9.00 to 10.00 
Copper free low phosphorus 
58 to 65 per cent............... nominal 
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FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 652 

CD GE PE CORE ccccsccciccccccsccccesce 9.00 to 10.00 
Algerian low phosphorus, 52 

TD: SS Or RD accents 9.00 to 10.00 
Riff low phosphorus, 65 to 66 

OR: MIS 6. cansdldinncdesvstateitiiseccte 9.50 to 10.00 
Swedish and Norwegian low 

phosphorus, 68 per cent...... 11.00 to 11.50 


Swedish foundry or basic, 66 





to 68 per cent 9.00 to 10.00 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 
to 54 per cent 8.50 to 9.00 





Algerian foundry and basic, 
50 to 54 per cent............... 8.50 to 9.00 


Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 


cent per pound of metallic manganese con- 


tained. 

Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent.. nominal 
Indian, minimum 47 per cent......nominal 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent........ 


«Washed, 48 to 45 cents c.i.f. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 


Washed gravel, Kentucky and 


Illinois mines, per net ton.. $16.00 


Washed gravel, imported duty 


paid eastern tidewater, per 


FR PE 2 EE 16.50 to 17.50 























has been 


incorporated with $25,000 capital 
to manufacture cutlery by George Goldstein, 
William Becker and Anthony J. Salvadore. 
Benjamin Gordon, Elizabeth, is attorney. 
HACKENSACK, N. J.—Industrial Apparatus 
& Instrument Co. has been incorporated with 
$20,000 capital to manufacture machinery by 


Johannes 
Irving- 


John E. Mitchell, 
Kaulke, Newark; 
ton, N. J. 

HIGHTSTOWN, N. J.—Dey Brothers, man- 
ufacturers of plumbing supplies, will rebuild 
their burned plant at once. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Contract has been award- 
ed to Sutherland & Allen Inc., for a 1-story, 
50 x 118-foot plant building for Baker & Co. 
Inc., 54 Austin street, refiners of metals. 

NEWARK, N. J.—kKruesheld Electric & 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with $125,000 
capital by Samuel A. Kaphan, Milton Ilke of 
Newark and Henry Kruesheld, Irvington, N. J. 
Douglas R. Todd, Newark, is attorney. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Sloan & Chace, Inc. have 
been incorporated with $30,000 capital and 
3000 shares no par value to manufacture tools 
by John V. Rice Jr., C. S. Pratt and H. B. 
Annin. C. C. Daniels, New York, is attorney. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Baker & Co. Ine., 54 
Austin street, manufacturer of metals, is 
building a 1-story plant 650x118 feet on 
Emmett street for use as a refinery. Fred 
A. Phelps, 21 Fulton street, is engineer: 

NEWARK, N. J.—Triangular Mfg. Co. ,has 
been incorporated with $125,000 capital to 
manufacture heavy hardware by Sol H. Ber- 


East Orange; 
and Elsie Reinan, 


ger, Newark; Max Press, New York and 
Albert Zencker, Brooklyn, N. Y. Milton M. 
Unger, Newark, is attorney. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Universal Motor Equip- 
ment Co., 26 Somme tsreet, recently incor- 
porated with $100,000 capital, will manufac- 
ture radiator caps, brakeshoes and other au- 
tomotive equipment and do die casting and 
general machine work. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. 
Motors Co., Jersey avenue, 
to Stone & Webster, Inc., 
Boston, for the second unit 
stories, 67x276 feet. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Kohler Co., Kohler, 
Wis., manufacturer of sanitary ware, has 
bought the plant of the Cochran-Drugan Co. 
at Hutchinsons Mills and will establish a 
branch plant there. The plant will be en- 
larged and equipment increased. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Frank Farrell has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital to manu- 
facture electrical machinery by Marion Lynch, 
Jersey City; Rosa Attinson, New York and 
Dorothy Weisbrod, New York. Morris D. 
Kopple, New York, is attorney. 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y.—John Pfeiffer Pol- 
ishing & Plating Works has been incorporated 


J.—International 
has let contract 
147 Milk street, 
of its plant, two 


with $15,000 capital by P. W. Pfeiffer, and 
J. J. Nash. O. J. Brown, Syracuse, is at- 
torney. 

BATAVIA, N. Y.—Wegmann Engineering 
Co. has been incorporated with 200 shares 
of common stock no par value to operate a 
machine shop by G. Wegmann, F. W. Allen 
and W. W. Stroh. M. K. Cone, Batavia, is 


attorney. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Hawley Machine Co. 
has been incorporated with 500 shares com- 
mon stock no par value by B. F. Hawley, 
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P. C. Sherman and L. J. Waite. 


Merchant, 


Waite & Waite, Binghamton, are attorneys. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Rome Wire Works Inc., 
566 Clyde avenue, has had plans made for a 
l-story addition to cost $18,000. The com- 
pany’s main office is at Rome, N. Y. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Calvin P. Wadley, 119 
Clinton street, will build a l-story plant 65x 
179 feet for the manufacture of hot water 
heaters. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Trico Products Co., 624 
Ellicott street, manufacturer of automotive 
equipment, will build a l-story addition 30x 
182 feet. George Goetz, 329 Humboldt Park- 
way, is architect. 

ELMIRA, N. Y.—American LaFrance Fire 
Engine Co. is building a 1-story addition 
65x100 feet for use as a heat treating de- 
partment. Fredrick H. Johnson, 306 West 
Church street, has the contract. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Meurer Steel 
Barrel Co. Borden avenue, is having plans 
made for improvements to its plant and an 
addition. L. Allmendinger, 20 Palmetto street, 
Brooklyn, is architect. 

NEW YORK—New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad is constructing a car re- 
pair shop at Van Nest, N. Y. 

NEW YORK—Baldwin Aerifactor Oil Burner 
Co., 149 Broadway, J. E. Cleveland manager, 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
to manufacture a patented oil burner. 


New York—Monies 
has 
$100 
par 
N. W. Kerngood, 


Auxiliary Grate Corp. 
incorporated with 250 shares at 
each and 750 shares common stock no 
value to manufacture folding grates by 
M. Keller and O. M. Stan- 


been 





ORACE C. KNERR has 
opened an office at 1500 


H 


Green _ street, Philadel- 
phia, as consulting metallurgical 
engineer, specializing in _ heat 


treatment and metallography of 
steel and light alloys. He has 
resigned his position as chief met- 
allurgist of the United States air- 
craft service. 

tk + * 

Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, 
Conn., has moved its San Fran- 
cisco office to 917 Howard street. 

* * * 


E. W. Bliss Co. has removed its 
Detroit office from the Dime Bank 
building to the General Motors 
building. 

* * * 

Horine-Hoefer, 56 West Ran- 
dolph street, Chicago, has changed 
its name to Horine Laundry Ma- 
chinery Co. 

* # 8 

Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, 
Conn., has appointed Elmer E. 
Cullison a special representative 
at Altoona, Pa. He formerly was 





Industrial Business Changes 


chief tool designer for the Birds- 
boro Steel & Machinery Co. 
K * * 

Goodell-Pratt Co., Greenfield, 
Mass., is dismantling its plant at 
Shelburne Falls and removing the 
equipment to Greenfield. 

* * cK 

Lindell, Eckberg Mfg. Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y., has appointed 
E. J. Draper, Detroit, sales rep- 
resentative for steel casements. 

of * * 

Welding Service & Sales Co., 
Flint, Mich., has appointed D. 
E. Cunningham purchasing agent 
to succeed Arthur Butler. 

* * * 

Hevi Duty Electric Co., Mil- 
waukee, has opened a district sales 
office at 879 Arcade, Cleveland, 
in charge of Edward Busch, cover- 
ing Ohio and Indiana. 

ok * * 

E. Arthur Tutein Inc., has been 
appointed exclusive sales agent in 
the United States for the Com- 
pagnie Belge de Mines Minerais 


at Metaux of Antwerp, and will 


sell manganese, chrome _ and 
other ores and metals in this 
country. 

* ok * 


Caille Bros., Detroit, manufac- 
turer of detachable motors for 
small boats, has appointed Frank 
Head purchasing agent, succeed- 
ing Charles Smith. 


* * * 
Ajax Electric Hammer Corp., 
1767 Broadway, New York, has 


leased space at 117 West Sixty- 

third street, where it will estab- 

lish its production department. 
* * * 

Cleveland Duplex Machine Co., 

Cleveland, has been appointed rep- 


resentative of the American 
Broach & Machine Co. in Cleve- 
land territory. 
x a * 
Sor-Buck Co., Peoples Gas 


building, Chicago, has removed its 
sales offices from the fifth to the 
sixth floor of that building, to ob- 
tain larger space for increasing 
demands. 
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field. S. Zieger, 82 Broadway, is attorney. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Morrison Machine 
Products Co., manufacturer of collets for au- 
tomatic screw machines, will move shortly 
into its new plant at Eldredge Park, Elmira, 
N. Y., where output will be doubled. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Kleen Kap Corp. has 
been incorporated with 2500 shares at $100 
each and 4000 common no par value to make 
bottle caps by P. A. Wood and L. S. Carr. 
J. M. Eatyard, Syracuse, is attorney. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y—J. B. Wise Inc.. 
Water street, L. B. Mitchell president, will 
rebuild its burned plant. 

CLEVLAND—Grabler Mfg. Co., L. Rosen- 
feld president, 6565 Broadway, will build a 
machine shop and warehouse, five stories, 60 x 
200 feet at Broadway and Aetna road. 


CLEVELAND—Diamond Bronze Co., 5415 
Brow avenue, is building a l-story plant 60 
x 125 feet. Vulean Construction Co., 6600 
Park avenue, is general contractor. 


CLEVELAND—Morris Safety Bumper Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
manufacture automotive accessories by Rubin 
Morris, I. S. Hurwitz, R. B. Hurwitz, E. 
Sklarsky and L. Coleman. 

CLEVELAND—J. H. Hildebrandt Burner Co. 
has been incorporated with $5000 capital to 


‘manufacture heating devices by Julius H., 


Herman H., Rosalia and Amanda Hilde- 
brandt and John S. Polk. 

CLEVELAND—Dust Recovering & Convey- 
ing Co., 2130 St. Clair avenue, has let con- 
tract to H. K. Ferguson Co., 4900 Euclid 
avenue, for a plant 40 x 60 feet and 90 x 
150 feet. 

CLEVELAND. — U. S. Metal Fixture Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
by Albert Hippler, Nicholas P. Whelan, Wil- 
liam T. O'Mara, Frederick T. Kling and Paul 
W. Hafpapp. 

FREMONT, O.—Fremont Metal Body Co. 
manufacturer of automobile bodies, will build 
a l-story addition 60x200 feet. Burton Pel- 
ton, Fremont, has the general contract. 


LORAIN, O.—Elyria Belting & Machinery 


Where American 
F aie’ where America’s steel exports 
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Co., David Hatfield president, Elyria, 0O., is 
planning to build a 1-story plant at Lorain. 

LOUISVILLE, O.—Superior Sheet Steel Co., 
W. W. Irwin president, Louisville road, Can- 
ton, O., will build a 38-story office building 40 
x 60 feet. 

MANSFIELD, O.—Ohio Brass Co., C. K. 
King general manager, has let a contract to 
Jacob Wolfe Co., West Fourth street, for a 
2-story addition 55x55 feet. Its product is 
electric railway equipment. (Noted Aug. 27.) 


SPRINGFIELD, O.—American Seeding Ma- 
chine Co. has bought the plant of the 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 70x90 feet, which will be 
utilized as an extension of its forge plant. 


TOLEDO, O.—Vacuum Castings Co. has been 
incorporated with $500 capital by August 
Kadow, George E. Wise, Thomas H. Walbridge, 
Elon D. Gauntlett and U. C. Denman. 

TOLEDO, O.—Champion Spark Plug Co., 
R. A: Stranahan president, Upton and Avon- 
dales avenues, is making plans for an ad- 
dition to its plant. 

WARREN, O.—Van Huffel Tube Corp., 574 
Niles avenue, manufacturer of steel tubing, 
is building an addition 538x120 feet. 

WESTERVILLE, O.—Hance Mfg. Co. has 
given a contract to the Austin Co. for a 
foundry 30x100 feet. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0O.—Youngstown Foundry 
& Machine Co., B. G. Parker general man- 
ager, 865 East Boardman street, will build 
a l-story addition 115 x 260 feet. 

ENID, OKLA. — Miller Boiler & Tank Co., 
T. L. Miller owner, will build a plant here 
to supply oil country goods to surrounding 
territory. 

MUSKOGEE, OKLA.—Oklahoma Rig & 
Supply Co., manufacturer of oil well ma- 
chinery, will rebuild its burned plant. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Kirby Cushion Steel Rail- 
road Tie Co. has been incorporated with 
$2,500,000 capital to manufacture _ railroad 
psecialties by O. S. Gage, 229 North May- 
belle street, and others. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—A_ garage of four 
stories and basement, modern and fire- 
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Steel Exports Go 


go is illustrated clearly in the accom- 


panying table covering several of the more important products. Figures 


are in net tons. 


That steelmakers of the United States are real competitors 


in world trade is shown in the following figures: 
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proof, will be erected at Pine and Broadway, 
by the Corbett estate at a cost of $300,000 
The new structure will be built - late this 
year. 

LATROBE, PA.—Vulcan Mold & Foundry 
Co. is making improvements in the plant of 
the Peerless foundry it recently bought, by 
installing an electric furnace and other equip- 
ment. bd 

PHILADELPHIA—Dodge Steel Co., State 
road, is having plans made for a _ 1-story 
steel and iron shop. 

PHILADELPHIA—Atwater Kent Mfg. Co., 
Atwater Kent president, 4937 Stenton avenue, 
will build a l-story plant 225 x 514 feet at 
Roberts avenue and Abbottsford road. 

PHILADELPHIA—General contract for a 
$25,000 warehouse for L. Lauderback, 5915 
Ditman street, has been awarded to E. T. 
Bender, 1135 Wakeling street. 

PHILADELPHIA—The Dodge Steel Co., 
6501 State street, producer of Steel cast- 
ings, will start work shortly on a _ 1-story, 
80 x 60-foot. plant addition, costing approxi- 
mately $5500. 

PHILADELPHIA—Millard F. Wilfong Iron 
Works Co., Fifty-second street and Grays 
Ferry avenue, will rebuild its burned foundry, 
taking bids on the general contract soon. 
J. R. Wilfong is president. 

DILLON, S. C.—McLean Iron Works has 
been incorporated by R. A. McLean and H. 
D. McLean. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Casey-Hedges Co., 
T. H. Johnson general manager, Vulcan street, 
has started construction of an addition to 
its range boiler plant. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Crane Enamel- 
ware Co., 1316 Chestnut street, has let con- 
tracts to Moudy & Co. for four additional 
buildings, an enamel mill 180 x 225 feet, 
foundry 100 x 330 feet, grinding building 60 
x 300 feet and an addition to double the small- 
ware foundry. Equipment for the additions 
will be bought. 

JACKSON, TENN.—Southern Engine & 
Boiler Works has been reorganized with 
Howard W. Dow president, Jamestown, N. Y., 
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IMPORTS OF FERROMANGANESE 


‘ Gross Tons 


July, 1925 





United Kingdom 2,005 
France 16 
Canada 870 
Germany 479 
Chile 33 

Total 2,903 








EXPORTS OF FERROALLOYING METALS 


AND ORES 
Seven months ended 
July July 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Ferromanganese and 


spiegeleisen, ton .... 1,131 102 5,211 3,143 
Ferrotungsten, tung- 

sten metaland wire *846 *196 3 2 
Ferrovanadium _........ 13 *753 17 23 
Other ferroalloys .... 140 165 1,042 1,792 

*Pounds. 
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and will make additions to its plant. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN—Baker Car Co., Har- 


riman, Tenn., has bought the plant of the 
William J. Oliver Mfg. Co., Dale avenue, 
and will equip it to manufacture mining 


machinery and cars. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Southern Fountain & Fix- 
ture Co., 1709 Young street, is building a 3- 
story factory building at North Akard street 
and Cedar Springs road. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Alamo Iron Works 
Ine., 130 Santa Clara street, will build a 1- 
story foundry to cost $21,000, including equip- 
ment. 

PORTSMOUTH, VA.—Charles W. Priddy & 
Co., Inc., has let contract for an office and 
machine shop addition 24 x 60 feet. 


ROANOKE, VA.—Linde Air Products Co. 
is building a plant on Fourteenth street for 
production of oxygen for industrial uses. 
It will be piped direct to shops of the Nor- 
folk & Western and Virginian railroads and 
the plant of the Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Works and sold to other users in containers. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Consolidated Light, 
Heat & Power Co. is having plans made for 
extensions and _ betterments, including coal 
handling quipment. Frank B. Lawton is 
general superintendent. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Huntington Forge 
& Machine Co., Harry Burtless manager, has 
begun production of a household incinerator 
and may erect a plant to handle this spe- 
cialty. 

BEAVER DAM, WIS.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Empire Electric 
Mfg. Co., capital stock 1800 shares, to manu- 
facture radio outfits, dynamos, generators, 
motors, ete. The incorporators are Jos. W. 
Deniger and M. A. Jacobs of Beaver Dam, 
and J. H. Gugler, of the Globe Electric Co., 


Milwaukee. Of the capital stock 1200 are 
no-par common shares and $60,000 is pre- 
ferred. 


MADISON, WIS.—J. H. Findorff & Son, 
have taken the general contract to buijld a 
$100,000 garage and repairshop at Monona 
avenue and West Doty street for the Madison 
Buick Co., badly damaged by fire recently. 
Percy H. Baldwin is president and manager. 
Architects E. J. and J. R. Law, Madison, are 
handling the job. 


MILWAUKEE—Standard Metal Co. has been 
incorporated with $5000 capital by Mayer Shu- 
binsky, Louis Shubinsky and Ben Shubinsky. 


MILWAUKEE—J. Obenberger Forge Co., 
125 Barclay street, has let contract for a 
forge shop 42x60 feet. 

MILWAUKEE—Bids are being taken by the 
Milwaukee board of school directors for a 
new shaving and dust collector system in 
shop B of the boys’ technical high school, and 
for remodeling and installing new equipment 
in shop A and the pattern department. 


MILWAUKEE—AIl contracts have been let 
by the Standard Sheet Metal Works for a 1- 
story factory addition, 74 x 120 feet, for in- 
creasing its output of portable garages, houses, 
etc. The general contractors are Byrne Bros. 
$112 Burleigh street. The main factory and 
offices are located at 1485-1497 Thirtieth street. 


PORTAGE, WIS.—J. Henton, highway com- 
missioner, has awarded a contract for a 
l-story machine shop 42x80 feet. 

RACINE, WIS.—Lakeside Malleable Casting 
Co., H. M. Osborn secretary, will build a 
shipping room and pattern shop 85 x 300 
feet. 


WATERLOO, WIS.—Bennin Bros., prapri- 
etors of the West Side Garage, have plans 
by Architect Paul J. Dehnert, local, for a 


l-story fireproof garage and repair shop, 50 x 
120 feet, costing about $30,000. 


Business in Canada 


POWELL RIVER, B. C.—Two additional 
reinforced concrete buildings will be added 
to the paper mills of the Powell River Co. 
here, at a cost of $400,000. 


FRANKFORD, ONT.—The following con- 
tracts have been awarded in connection with 
power plant here for the Canadian Paper- 
board Co. Ltd., 2 Seigneurs street, Montreal, 
Que.: General contract, Morrow & Beatty, 
Ltd., 44214 George street, Montreal; turbines, 
John Inglis Co., 14 Strachan avenue, Toron- 
to. There are other contracts for electrical 
equipment to be let. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Officials of the B. 
Greening Wire Co. here announce they have 
acquired the Canadian and British rights from 
the Hoff Metal Product Co. of New York, 
to manufacture automobile chains. The com- 
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pany will start work immediately on the en- 


its present premises and will 
special ma- 


largement of 
spend approximately $75,000 on 
chinery. 

NORTH COBALT, ONT.—The Cobalt Con- 
tact Co., proposes to start work within 
the next six weeks on a new milling plant 
with capacity of 50 tons per day. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Sterling Caskets Ltd., 
McDonnell square, has started preliminary work 
in connection with $40,000 manufacturing 


plant here. Contracts including equipment 
will be awarded later. 

CAP DE LA MADELINE, QUE.—R. Mor- 
iressette, city engineer, is receiving bids for 


the following equipment for waterworks plant: 
1 stage pump 8 x 8-inch, 1200 U. S. gallon 
capacity; 1 stage pump, 6 x 4-inch 500 U. S. 
gallon capacity. Head 75 feet and 250 feet; 
motor, gages, and piping also to be pur- 
chased. 

CHUTE-A-CARON, QUE.—The Aluminum 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., has placed the following 
equipment order with the Canadian General 


Electric Co. which will be produced in the 
plants of the company at Toronto and 
Peterboro, Ont.; *18 synchronous converters, 


each of 3600 kilowatt capacity; 12 step-up and 
step down transformers, each of 25,000 kilowatt 
volt ampere capacity with a primary voltage 
of 150,000 volts; 10 transformers each of 7500 
kilowatt volt ampere capacity. The proposed 
power plant will be capable of developing 
upwards of 750,000 horsepower. 


KINGDON, QUE.—The engineering staff of 
the Kingdon Mining, Smelting & Mfg. Co., 
314 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, are prepar- 
ing plans for lead and zinc plants to be 
erected here at a cost of $1,500,000. 


LIMOULOU, QUE.—The Canadian Na- 
tional railways will build an addition to rail- 
way shops here to cost $500,000. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Sherwin-Williams 
Co. Ltd., Atwater avenue, has let the mill- 
work contract in connection with its addition 
here to D. Cream, Ltd., 953 James 
Other contracts to be awarded. 

MONTREAL EAST, QUE.—The Ontario 
Gypsum Co., Canada Cement building, Mon- 
treal, will build plant here to cost $200,000. 
Contract for steel has been awarded to 
Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Maisonneuve, Que. 
Other contracts to be awarded. 


“street. 


New Trade Publications 


BLOCKS—A circular illustrating its blocks 
for winding and coiling of wire and strip metal 
has been issued by the Blake & Johnson Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. It includes the automatic 
and hand operated varieties. 


HYDRAULIC PRESS—A press actuated by 
hydraulic power, as developed by the McCall 
Machine Works, Rochester, N. Y., is described. 
in a bulletin containing a cut of the vrese 4 

. ° heres 
and table of specifications. Wes 


STEAM ENGINES—The Prosser Co., C 





land, is circulating a booklet describing 

high-economy engine, illustrated by photo- 
graphs and drawings. Reports of tests of 
this type of engine by technical men are 


presented to support claims of its efficiency. 


POWER RAPID TRAVERSE—Kearney & 
Trecker, Milwaukee, are sending outa srtiking 
poster announcing that all their milling ~ ma- 
chines now 


include a power rapid traverse 


and a newly designed friction clutch as stand- 
ard equpipment. 


VALVES—A circular has been issued by 
the Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., Homestead, 
Pa., describing its protected seat, hydraulic 
operated valve. Construction is described 
fully and its operation: is shown by dia- 
grams. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS—Crescent Truck Co., 


Sak Lebanon, Pa., has issued a eatalog showing 
* ts line of industrial trucks and tractors for 


a widely diversified list of uses in plants. 
Mechanical features of its construction are 
shown by text and illustration of various types 
of trucks with engineering date are given. 


CAPACITORS—A 24-page bulletin by the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., de- 
scribes the use of these devices in power factor 
correction on electric generating and distribu- 


tion systems and at motor terminals. De- 
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tails are given as to operation and location 
and many illustrations are included, diagrams, 
tables and photographs. 


PRESSURE INDICATOR AND RECORDER 


—Republic Flow Meters Co., Chicago, ‘has 
issued a circular illustrating the use of its 
electrical level and pressure indicator and 
recorder. It is an application of the principle 


of the standard flow meter produced by this 
company and may be used to record pressures 
at a distance, to give better regulation. 


METALS—Societe Petrometal, Paris, through 
its New York office, has issued an English 
edition of its catalog, showing various items 
of semifinished and finished 
plied by its mills. An interesting feature 
is a tableau showing comparative analyses of 
basic open hearth and basic bessemer steels 
of the same tensile strength. Copies are ob- 
tainable from the secretary: of the company, 
47 West Thirty-fourth street, New York. 





products sup- 
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Jobber Demand Gains Despite Holiday 


Labor Day Fails to Halt 
Steady Improvement 
in Stock Trade 


ONTINUED improvement is 
C shown in iron and steel ware- 

house demand, despite the ex- 
pected slowdown around the Labor 
Day holiday. The buying curve 
steadily mounts: upward, and reports 
of larger sales volume in August than 
in July are followed by expectations 
for September to show a still greater 
total. Prices generally are firm and 
unchanged. 

Although spotty, warehouse demand 
in the New York metropolitan dis- 
trict has shown a slight improve- 
ment notwithstanding the slackening 
influence of Labor Day.’ Prices con- 
tinue steady, with a narrow spread 
in practically all products excepting 
black and galvanized sheets, where 
competition remains keen. There has 
been no recent change in the minimum 
prices on sheets. 

August sales from Pittsburgh ware- 
houses exceeded July’s and judging 
from the way business is developing 
September will be much better than 
August. Prices continue firm. 

Buffalo warehouses report a steady, 
although small run of orders. Aug- 
ust business was equal to that of 
July, where August usually is one 
of the dullest months of the year. 
Inquiry indicates an improvement in 
sales extending throughout Septem- 
ber and October. Sales of galvanized 
sheets have been exceptionally brisk. 
Prices are steady and unchanged. 

Bookings by Cincinnati warehouses 
since Sept. 1 are beyond the expecta- 
tions of sellers and well ahead. of the 
corresponding period of last month. 
Commercial and reinforcing bars are 
in good demand and head the list, 
with structurals next and then plates. 
Galvanized black sheets are holding 


firm, despite lessening demand. 
Prices remain unchanged. 
Brisk demand marks the iron and 


steel warehouse markets at Detroit. 
Operators report some slight increase 
in the number of orders and_ that 
individual lots are showing some in- 


crease in size. Inquiries continue in 
good number. Sheets and bars are 
showing some improvement in de- 
mand. Prices are unchanged and 


fairly steady. 


Cleveland jobbers report increasing 
business with prices firm and un- 
changed. 
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Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 












































































































































STEEL BARS 
Bost 3.265¢ 
Buffalo 3.30c 
Chicago 8.00 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ 
Cleveland 8.10¢ 
Detroit 3.15¢ 
Los Angeles 3.15¢ 
New York 8.24¢ 
Philadelphia 3.20¢ 
Pittsburgh 2.90¢ 
Portland 2.85¢ 
San Francisco ............ccccccccccscoses 3.30¢ 
Seattle 8.25¢ 
St. Louis 8.15¢ 
St. Paul 8.25¢ 
IRON BARS 
Boston 8.265c¢ 
Buffalo 3.30¢ 
Chicago 8.00c 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ 
Detroit 3.15¢ 
New York 8.24c 
Philadelphia 3.20¢ 
St. Louis 3.25¢ 
REINFORCING BARS 
ff EL RR TERE we 3.265c to 3.50¢ 
Buffalo 3.30c 
Chicago 2.60c 
Cincinnati 3.30c 
Cleveland 2.85c to 3.10c 
Detroit .15¢ 
Los Angeles, C. Li .c.ccecsccsseee 8.05¢ 
Los Angeles, L. C. Li... 8.30c 
New York 2.95¢ to 3.15c 
Philadelphia 2.90¢ to 3.20c 
Pittsburgh 2.10¢ to 2.60c 
San Francisco, C. Le. ..........0..0 8.35¢ 
San Francisco, L. C. L ....... 8.80c 
Seattle 3.50c 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL —— 
Boston 3.365¢ 
Buffalo 3.40¢ 
Chicago $.10¢ 
Cincinnati 3.40c 
Cleveland $.20¢ 
Detroit . 3.25¢ 
ER IN ccccsnsnestescenpoesseiesecese 3.15¢ 
New York 3.84¢ 
IR «i cqccicenicesiintndtemnctbienns 2.80c to 3.20c 
CS SSRI See 3.00c 
Portland 2.85¢ 
San Francisco  ...........cidscoccecsssere 8.30c 
Seattle 8.85c¢ 
St. Louis 8.25¢ 
Sle) EEL cxctecrrndiiguee ttl tasiiesun 3.85¢ 
PLATES 
Boston 3.365¢ 
Buffalo 3.40¢ 
Chicago 3.10e 
CRA 2% cecedscstcncenadcetrerssccnstinvds 8.40¢ 
Cleveland, %4-inch and thicker 3.20c 
Cleveland, 8/16-inch. ................ 8.425¢ 
Detroit 3.25¢ 
Detroit, 8/16-inch  .................... $.45¢ 
Tet. AmB: | ncictecccphicinitinince 3.15¢ 
New York 8.34¢ 





Philadelphia 


eeeeereeneesensessececeseecees 



























































2.80c to 3.20c 


Philadelphia, 3/16-inch _........ 3.00¢ to 3.40¢ 
RO EEER CEES ames 3.00c 
Portland 8.25¢ 
San Francisco: 205... 3.30¢ 
Seattle 8.25¢ 
St. Louis — 
St. Paul 
NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS: 
Boston, 8/16-inch  ....00....000..c0s000 8.915¢ 
EE, © catinnieccsttdennenic 3.80c 
(ENO RE 3.50¢ 
Cincinnati 3.60c 
Cleveland 3.10¢ 
Detroit 8.75¢ 
ES | ae enone 3.70c 
New York 8.89¢ 
PINES Seccccocescabsoctameutectonye 3.35¢ 
Portland 4.25¢ 
GR TRMONIOD. eccersenciscocstinscnnszees 3.70¢ 
Seattle 4.25¢ 
St. Louis 8.60c 
anal siispaetialiann 3.75c 
NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS 

Boston 4.95c 
Buffalo 4.40c 
Chicago 4.00¢ 
Cincinnati 4.55¢ 
Cleveland $.90¢ 
Detroit — 
Los Angeles 

New York ........... . 3.90¢ to rs oe 
Philadelphia .... a 4.35¢ 
Portland _ ......000-s- 5.25¢ 
San Francisco .........0+ 4.65¢ 
Seattle 5.25¢ 











































































































St. Louis 4.50c 
St. Paul 4.25¢ 
a 28 GALVANIZED sage 
Buffalo 5.45¢ 
Chicago 5.00c 
Cincinnati 5.65¢ 
Cleveland 5.10c 
Detroit 5.50c 
Los Angeles (corr. 26 ga.) ... 5.75c 
New York 4.85c¢ to 5.25¢ 
Philadelphia 5.45¢ 
Portland 6.75¢ 
San Francisco ......cccccccesccececeoseees 5.75¢ 
Seattle 6.25¢ 
St. Louis 5.50c 
St. Paul 5.25¢ 
BANDS 
Boston 4.015¢ 
Buffalo 4.05¢ 
Chicago 3.65¢ 
Cincinnati 8.95c 
Cleveland 8.856 
Detroit 3.80c 
Los Angeles 4.25¢ 
New York 8.996 
BIE | ionscaceurscsvcnsastecsosanincd 3.90c 
Pittsburgh 8.60c 
Portland 4.25¢ 
Sati PERC  o.ecccccscccccscosecescese 4.15¢ 
Seattle 4.25¢ 
St. Paul 8.90c 
HOOPS 
Boston 5.50c 
Buffalo 4.05¢ 
Chicago 4.15¢ 
Cleveland 3.85¢ 
Detroit 4.80¢ 
New York 4.49¢ 
Philadelphia 4.25¢ 
TI ein. vandsnsenccncnniiiannens 8.60c 
Seattle 6.00c 
St. Paul 4.40c 





COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Rounds Flats 


















































and and 
hexagons squares 
Boston 3.95¢ 4.45¢ 
Buffalo 3.95¢ 4.45¢ 
Chicago 3.60c 4.10¢ 
CCR UNEIROEE Rakha dcsick sidhescibinces 3.85¢ 4.35¢ 
Cleveland 3.80¢c 4.30c 
Detroit 3.90¢ 4.40c 
BOG PAIN -arccccvcccsocneciceess Cee” ncpesses 
New York J 4.50¢ 
Philadelphia. .... J 4.50c 
Pittsburgh : 4.10¢ 
Portland Sen” ied 
San Francisco  ............ ie TCP. cssren 
Seattle SS aes 
St. Paul STOOCF  cosecees 
*Rounds only. 
COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Boston, .100 inch, 500 Ib. lots 6.15¢ 
Buffalo 6.65c 
Chicago 7.15¢ 
Cincinnati 7.15¢ 
Cleveland, over 500 pound lots §.95¢ 
Detroit 6.30¢ 
New York 6.10¢ 
Philadelphia 6.10¢ 
Pittsburgh 6.30c 
FOREIGN TRON AND STEEL 
New York, duty paid 
Swedish hollow drill steel... 15.00¢ 
Swedish iron bars round........ 6.75¢ 
Flats amd SQUATCS  ..ccsccescecss 7.00¢ 


WELDED PIPE 
Discounts from warehouse, New York City 
Standard Steel Pipe 
WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 





Black Galvanized 

Uerinch butt .....cccccccccccesseree —23 +21 
% to %-inch butt ........ —36 — 38 
\%-inch butt —29 
sinch butt —87 

to..8-inch butt —39 
| Ee aE —22 
; 6 inch lap —35 
H 8-inch lap —I17 
. “M0 10-inch lap —14 
Pana 12-inch lap ........ —12 

WROUGHT ion F PIPE 
Black Galvanized 

# to %-inch butt ............ +44% +4+78% 
MIMCh BUEE  cececccccrcccrcee == | +19 
Eas 
1 to 1%-inch butt .......... 
pee 
2%-ineh lap .......... 

to 6-inch lap 
7 to 12-inch lap ........... be 
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Typical Installation in Well-Known Automobile Plant 
WHY SHEET-SCRAP CAN BE PROFITABLY COMPRESSED 


It commands at all times the best price; 
It can be more conveniently stored; 
It can be more economically handled; 
It can be readily held for favorable markets; 
It practically eliminates corrosion; 
It permits of loading cars to capacity; 
It saves much heat in remelting. 


LOGEMANN SCRAP-METAL PRESSES 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Types 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3126 Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Please indicate character of 
scrap, quantity and heaviest 
gauge, when writing. 


Also presses making crucible- 
size bricks of copper, brass, 
aluminum and other metals. 





Logemann Mechanical-type Metal Baler 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points lese 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 
higher net. 


Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
RAR vcrnccevaccvetesnen 45 a 374 
% and #-inch .......00% . ee 25% 
PEGE 5n0gsWakwaksess bes 46 42% 
$-inch .nccccccccseccrcesee 60 48% 
1 to 8 dmch secccdevcctss 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
SON nn copansabes<s eee ee 43% 
S% to 6-imch .cccoccgecss OF 47% 
7. 00 Btnch ickoccveaceee 56 Aig 
9 and 10-inch ......e00+0 54 41% 
11 and 12-inch ........ ion ae 40 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
1 to Stach wcccccccvesese 48% 
7 Weld 
D4meh cccccscecove sescees aly 
24:00 Gdagh ceocscccocccse $7 48% 


EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 


Butt Weld 
MdnGh ...cccctédsvediees 41 24% 
% and #%-inch ..... weiss 47 30% 
WM-inch .....- eseee es ccenn oe 42% 
Bo dack .ccccccccccevess oo SB 47% 
1 to 1%-inch ...... céuces OO ASS 
B60 BER. cock vccavtessese 61 50% 
Lap Weld 
2-inch .....- ssesaweieees o *B8 42% 
BRE We FAMED cccccccccces $7 46% 
4% to G-inch ....-cceeeee 56 45% 
FOO BORE cudoacccsences $2 39% 
9 and 10-inch....... eeeeen 45 32% 
{1 and 12-inch ........ -. 44 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
SS BR a rer 42 312% 
% to TM-inch .......-0005 45 35% 
20 BY -inch ..cccccccece 47 37% 
Lap Weld 
BARD dcrdcceccccvesevess 41 32% 
2% to 4-inch ....... gi 4% 
Pt Se EN. cepicssones 42 33% 
BS ER « dcccsncccnvces 38 25% 
Wrought Iron Pipe 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 


joads, Individual quotations made on 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 








Butt Weld 
%-inch +47% +59% 
%-inch +28 +40 
l-inch +34 +40 
13-inch +28 Sei 
1%-inch +27 +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches ... +25 
3 to 4 inch ..ccccccccce , +17 
4% to 6-inch ....... +t 
Cdn sosccccenreceess 
Boiler Tubes 
Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
2 and 2%-inch ...... Rha ob thaw alee . 23 off 
2% and 23-inch ........- Si vhete 33 off 
POM Wo Scr ecusdsnedsedncsve pubwine 36 off 
BME 20 BHEGMER. 2c ciceccivciscceess 38% off 
Gt Lddwe  ccccvcccvcdcvesvcoces 42 off 
CHARCOAL IRON 
1%-inch ...... phecesteaens peseesed.. ee 
AQGERE ccc ed ivvocccsccsegeces sicve +123 
2 and 2M%-inch § .cccccccscccceces - +2 
2% to Seimch «kc ccccccce Kdehe Wee ce 3 
334 to 43-inch ...cccccccccccceccce 5 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 
Pcnedesscenesencee’ véntuecweae 56 off 
BOs CE ROR pvc cckcvceucedes 48 off 
IE a ot hon ey 40.00 0040 wee ben 32 off 
DE NON 3osccndebcguetouees «+-27 Off 
2% and Zif-inch ....ccccscesccces 35 off 
PEN Sh dE beacdseacdbiatddeeues --« 41 off 
3% and 3%- inch vende paddenevas 43 off 
WEE. bnesvesetkavdsevcssdteconst - 46 off 
436. 5 amd Gimch .ccccccccccccs -. 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
i Ch Cceesonssheesnesuate 30 off 
2% and 23-inch .......cceeeees - 38 off 
DEE. Silsbee Seestted Poets sne0 0d 00% 44 off 
BIE OE SIG GRO occ cacvisccccceoes 46 off 
DGGE. bakwd benins tcumecae cd vcasese 49 off 
QU65 ond G4oGh 2c cccccccccccccses 44 off 
reemeee ~ STEEL MERCHANT 
OILER TUBES 
Extras: 


Add $8 per net ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than 1-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside diam- 
eter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square ioot—see width ang gaye 
extras), 100 inches wide and under, down 
to but not including 6 inches wide, 5 feet 
0 inches long up to _ published limit im 
length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are base 
Extras per Pound for Width or Diameter 


’ Al Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 


%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square feet, if ordered 
to weight— 

Over 100 inches to and including 110 
eR RF Ft ane eee 050 

Over 110 inches to and including 115 
UN Sieh ied 6 bacchcxadterawtres 0c 

Over 115 inches to and including 120 
CE: Gio i db anvac dn wewsbesavcds -1Se 

Over 120 inches to and including 125 
MINE Nos Uhad eV hnas daban bikes «00k .250 

Over 125 inches to and including 128 
PR tee Ae Pere nee 5a 

Plates less than %-inch or lighter than 
1l pounds per square foot. 

Over 72 inches to and including 84 
UGE. eaves ucbubede oucvegdan cokes 10c 
= 84 inches to and including 96 

MES Te CPE RET TUE TTT Teer 200 

ow 96 inches to and including 100 

MOD iad ap din bo Ca bee ck bse o00ne .30¢ 


Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex 
tras for plates % inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 


Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including -inch; or lighter than 16.2 
pounds per square foot to and including 7.65 
pounds per square foot 2 
Plates Over 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage to and is 
cluding #-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not including 7.65 
pounds per square foot -20 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 





ME REUCCCLECEY cub Biases ccecceces 6c 
QUALITIES 

NE (IE ons coe as np o0000sn ces - 100 
Flange steel (boiler grade) ........ 15¢ 
Ordinary firebox steel .............. .20c 
Stillbottom steel .....:...... .30¢ 
Locomotive firebox steel ... .50¢ 
I SU cass we Gates shavtedusee 1.50¢ 


Hull material subject to U. S. Navy ion 
ny = ease: for Medium or Soft 
High gn hull steel subject to U. 8. 
Navy Dept., or equivalent specifica- 
Ee EEE 
Boiler steel subject to U. 
Specifications, classes A 
Hull plates to hull specifications, 
to stand cold flanging, take extra 
flange stcei. 
Floor Plates 
Re OONNOE esas acccceutecence 1.75¢ 
Checkered plates are not “furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from ‘“‘Stock Steel” 


1.58c 
required 
for 





delivered basis only. No physical tests will be made os 
Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 checkered plates. 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent vmun 55 off INSPECTION 
a eytnah Butt woe IT +39 Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent ............ 50 off Mill inspection ...........sscscee No extra 
MCH .ccceees 2 i i 
= pean nota 6+} SEAMLESS steer Locomotive “hates, for otber inspection. auch a 
SEE cibideasidsece'ye 28 11 D SUPERHEATER TUBES will be made by inspection bureau di- 
1 to 1M%-inch ..... sess 30 13 Net prices per foot rect to buyer. 
Lap Weld ; : f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
1% and 1%-inch _ eseee Upon application Outside diameter Gage Price nejaseagai ed 
Binch ....sccccsere Soeee 23 7 EN (0 vbWinwis 06 nb00s0cnen 12-gage 14%c LENGTH or DIAMETER 
He —— eeseoe eeee = +: ace Wwahe'sn ct ennerbvcs ——— oe All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Wb BORED isc cvctunece  Tiekoephasceccekee - 10-gage c ; ; 
? to 12-inch ...... sans 26 11 24-inch Sh cehahnceieicineats lagage 60 of ee ae na nolan a 
DUR aL Sha yd dvRdeyes ou -gage ° f inclusive..... . 
PLUGGED AND REAMED | eaaaiaeaanaipegdes oe: tee eee een et ae ee ase 
Two points less than above sonia sos seas — = Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive..... 50c 
INCH eee eens ee eeeees -gage c TS A ME ny cans seas sonccccave - 1,55¢ 
EXTRA "eee BEDS SM-imch os eseseceesseees 9-gage 520 Over 80 feet to 100 fect _lnckusive. . as Se 
0 
be , hey M-inch .......+. 3-4 ai Ry manal cate Sor Serming and tor lene a "3 "teat - po Aly cestel. 
a eee ee eer eee eeeee Regular Sketches 
i‘ oo t3é-iach vgeeteaneny 30 14 Plate Extras With not more than four straight euts. 
rrr i (including straight taper plates) 
ar Lap Weld 9 . ‘ BASE Additional extra ..........00005 e<88 
-ine ee eeeeeeeees oe ectangular plates, tank steel or oon- I i Sketch 
2% to 4-inch .......... 29 1§ forming to manufacturers’ Standard Specifi- With not oe aon fom pr ON cuts. 
4% to 6-inch .........- 2% 14 cations for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, (Sketches cannot be sheared with re 
7 to B-incl ....seeess oe 21 7 1922, or equivalent, %-inch thick and over entrant angles) 
8 to 12-inch ....sseees 16 2 on thinnest edge, (except for % inch or Additional extra ...... <vilekis ialoueaee 380 
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